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PREFACE. 



The excuse, if excuse be needed, for the publication of 
" Rabbits and All About Them " is the constant demand for a 
book dealing fully and comprehensively with the Rabbit Fancy 
as it exists to-day. In its pages will be found matter of a 
character never before given in any book. All the old standing 
varieties are dealt with, also the latest introductions, and much 
of the matter connected with the last mentioned has been con- 
tributed by breeders specially interested in those varieties. 

" Rabbits and All About Them " is the first book to deal 
with the question of Utility Rabbit keeping, and we believe that 
this portion of our work will do much to create interest in this 
important branch of the subject. 

We have had a long and intimate connection with the Rabbit 
Fancy, and in addition to our own experiences we have drawn 
upon those of a number of specialists, to whom we wish to 
acknowledge our indebtedness. 

" Rabbits and All About Them " is written primarily for 
those who are struggling with the elementary difficulties of 
Rabbit keeping, therefore, it has been written in plain every-day 
language, and in a practical manner, so that it may afford the 
greatest help to the greatest number. 

Our work is finished, and though conscious of its imperfec- 
tions we ask our fellow fanciers to believe we have done our best 
to give them a book which, whilst of the greatest service to the 
young fancier, may be found to be useful as a book of reference 
to all. 

We ask for " Rabbits and All About Them " a generous 
reception, and hearty appreciation from our many friends in the 
Fancy, and those that are to come. 

THE AUTHORS. 
Idle, Bi-adford. 



CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

In the breast of nearly every Englishman, and English- 
woman, too, there is a strongly rooted desire to keep and tend 
some live creature. In childhood's days Rabbits, Pet Mice, a 
Canary, a Linnet, or a Goldfinch may, perhaps, hold our affec- 
tions. When the time comes for us to leave home and go out 
into the world to earn our own livelihood these pets have to be 
left behind, but often we think of them, and the many happy 
hours we spent amongst them. In later years, when engaged ih 
the stem struggles of life, there is often a thought that it would 
be well could some hobby be taken up which; whilst affording 
change and relaxation from the ordinary work of life, would pay 
its way, and in addition add a trifle to the common household 
fund. 

It is our purpose in this book to show how that by the 
keeping of a few Rabbits it is possible for anyone with a little 
spare time to make a very substantial addition to their income by 
the breeding of Rabbits. In many directions we hear much to-day 
of the advantages to the working man of keeping a few head of 
Poultry, but in many instances the working man has not the 
accommodation for a poultry house and run, but yet he may be 
able to find room for a few Rabbit hutches. Thousands of 
pounds each year are sent to Australia and the Continent for 
Rabbits. Why should this be? Why should not our English 
artisans, small holders, and others, supply the demand for dead 
Rabbits? ' ^ 

Quite recently a club has been started styled the English 
Table Rabbit Club, and it is doing a good work in creating a 
demand or market, and also in supplying that demand. A 
member of the English Table Rabbit Club — Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Bradford — whose business is selling dead Rabbits and other kinds 
of meat, was recently interviewed by a member of the staff of 
"Fur and Feather," and in the course of his remarks on this 
subject he said : — 

" The demand for home-fed produce is increasing very fast, 
which speaks for itself. Having had a few years' experience in 
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selling Table Rabbits in my butcher's shop, I can assure breeders 
that English Table Rabbits are going up in price very fast, which 
is bound to pay for breeding and feeding. Even our colour 
breeders need not destroy the mismarked ones, as they will surely 
pay to rear at, say, 6d. per lb., with skin and feet weighed with 
carcass; and of late there have been advertisements for some at 
7d. per lb., which was a record price for me. Up to the English 
Table Rabbit Club being formed, I used to sell my Rabbits at 6d. 
per lb. for cooking, but I found out I could not get plenty in the 
Bradford district and had to apply to members of our Club to 
come to my aid to save my Rabbit trade from disaster. The 
following are the prices I have given to members : 6d. per lb. 
paunched, and 4d. per lb. live weight; and you will see by the 
above that I had to make more per lb. I now sell my best Rabbits 
at 7id. and 8d. per lb., ready for cooking, and also find that once 
a customer tries one he is ever ready to have another, and does 
not mind paying a little more for it, knowing that it is fresh 
killed and free from bruises and pellets." 

From what Mr. Wilkinson says it is to be seen that 6d. and 
7d. per lb. can be made of Rabbits selling them wholesale, which 
means that anyone who sells his stock privately should make 
quite 8d. or 8id. per lb. Such results, however, mean work and 
thought. We hope to be able to show how those for whom our 
book is intended may reap some benefit from the demand for 
Table Rabbits, and also lead them on to a knowledge of the 
higher branches of Exhibition Rabbit keeping. 

The National Co-operative Rabbit Association, and the 
Utility Rabbit Club are also doing good work in fostering the 
Table Rabbit industry. 



CHAPTER II. 

Hutches and Rabbitries. 

In the sheltered yards of town dwellings the hutches may 
be stacked in the open with a covering of corrugated iron to 
shelter their inmates from the weather; failing corrugated iron 
a good roof may be made of wood and covered with felt. This 
roof should project two or three feet beyond the hutches, so that 
the operations of feeding and cleaning may be carried out in 
■comfort. If a properly built rabbitry or a shed can be obtained 
the Rabbits will be more comfortable, and there will be more 
pleasure for their owner in attending to their wants. Still, if such 
is not attainable, the best must be made of stacking the hutches 
in the yard, and covering them, as we have suggested. - In the 
way of cheap hutches, sugar boxes, soap boxes, and the large 
■cases used for matches, commonly called twelve gross match 
boxes, are excellent for making outside hutches. You can 
cgenerally buy any of these very cheap from grocers, and for the 
matter of a few shillings they can be made into hutches,, as they 
are very strong, and will stand the weather. If such hutches as 
these are used, and placed against a wall, with a covering over 
the top as a protection against the weather, there is no doubt 
that the inmates will do well. 

How to erect a rabbitry and stack it with hutches is a question 
sorely troubling the minds of nine-tenths of the aspirants to exhi- 
bition fame. In our youthful days the question would have been 
-easily answered. At that time there was not much outlay 
required, or thought bestowed, upon the construction of our pets' 
■domicile. Any kind of an outhouse, and a few boxes purchased 
from the local shopkeeper effectually fulfilled the purpose of 
rabbitry and hutches. Since then, however, matters have been 
-very much changed, and the improvised habitations of our child- 
iood are things of the past. As matters appertaining to bunny 
iave developed, and the interest taken in their breeding and ex- 
ihibition increased, so have the construction of rabbitries and 
hutches taken a more practically business-like and scientific turn- 
One or two of the well-known appliance manufacturing firms 
have taken up the subject, and now sell a very creditable pro- 
duction, so far as hutches are concerned. 
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On the other hand, none of them appear to go in for the 
erection of rabbitries — that is to say, the building in which ta- 
stack the hutches. Of course, they are supposed to know their 
own business best, but, to our minds, there is much to be done 
in the direction indicated. If a small portable building could be 
supplied in segments, so that it might be removed, and easily 
erected in the fancier's garden or backyard, there is little doubt 
such would find a remunerative sale. Many fanciers, more 
especially amateurs, are perfectly willing and able to pay a 
reasonable price for a rabbitry and its complement of hutches ; 
but they neither know where to purchase it ready for use, nor 
how to erect it for themselves. Being able to order and have 
delivered at once — because, with Rabbit-men, as wdth others 
enthusiastically fond of anything, it is now or never — a thor- 
oughly suitable habitation at a reasonable cost would be a strong 
incentive for new beginners to go into the Fancy. 

The views expressed in this book are the result of a pitctical 
use of the erections described, and, whatever their faults may . 
be, they possess the merit of being born of actual experience, and 
not mere suggestion and theory. In the course of a long con- 
nection with the Fancy, dating from our earliest recollections, 
we have tried many kinds of rabbitries and hutches, and propose 
giving our readers the description and particulars of those we 
have found to be the most suitable. It is not suggested that they 
are the best, or that they cannot be improved upon, but simply 
that we have found them to be the best, and to fulfil all reason- 
able requirements. Just as there are more ways than one in 
which to hang a dog, so there are more ways than one in which 
to provide, or erect, a rabbitry. Some fanciers keep their Rabbits 
in cellars, and others bring into use any outbuilding they may 
happen to possess; whilst another set, generally Lop breeders^ 
actually keep their pets in the kitchen devoted to domestic duties!^ 

Keeping Rabbits in cellars, although a very common mode 
of procedure among working men, never quite met our views, 
and we should at all times prefer them above ground. Perhaps- 
some of our readers have no other place, and then it becomes a 
matter of necessity to make use of the cellar or not keep Rabbits 
at all. Like the young woman who " would sooner court under 
difficulties than not court at all," so the ardent Rabbit fancier 
will keep his stock in cellars rather than not keep them at all If 
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no other place is available but the cellar, the best must be made 
•of it. In the first place, it must not be damp; if it is, all the 
•care and attention in the world bestowed upon the Rabbits will 
not ensure success. A cellar which is damp, dark, and musty- 
will never do for Rabbits. It is not only impossible to keep the 
Rabbits in health, but it is cruel to keep them in such a place. 

If the cellar is dry and tolerably well lighted, it may, with 
a little trouble, be converted into a very fair rabbitry, but any 
amount of extra care and attention, so far as our experience goes, 
rarely makes up for the want of fresh, pure air and a little sun- 
shine. A means of ventilating the place must be devised accord- 
ing to the requirements and circumstances of different cellars, but 
in any case, the ventilation must be at the extreme top of the 
place. The bad air rises to the top of the room, and it is there 
where the ventilators should be. In most cellars air grates are 
provided in the walls, and, in addition to the grates, the top 
squares in the window should be made use of by the insertion of a 
piece of perforated zinc. These cellar windows are generally 
made to open and shut, and during the summer time they should 
he kept open as much as possible to admit the fresh air, providing 
always a grate or some protection is placed outside to keep out 
Cats and other obnoxious visitors. 

Before leaving the cellar kind of rabbitries, we may mention 
that unless great care is manifested in cleaning out, and a liberal 
"use made of disinfectants, many Rabbits cannot be kept in cellars. 
Rabbits are not the objectionable little animals some people in 
their ignorance would have us believe, but as in the case of other 
live stock, they certainly cause an unpleasant smell if not regu- 
larly attended to. Our remarks have been more particularly 
directed to ordinary cellars, and not to the more desirable cellar 
kitchens, as some call them. With reference to the latter, which 
are much more open and healthy than ordinary cellars, they do 
very well for rabbitries, and if fitted up with proper hutches 
Tneet most of the requirements. 

Having finished the cellar kind of rabbitries, we come above 
iground to the one hundred and one different kinds of erections 
■convertible into habitations for bunny. Outbuildings of almost 
•every shape, size and character have been brought into requisi- 
tion, and so long as they are free from damp and draughts, ven- 
tilated at the top, and sufficiently lighted, they may, with a little 
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trouble, be converted into veiy creditable rabbitries. The same- 
principle is applicable to all of them, and the hutches we shall 
recommend are as suitable for one as the other. Stables, wooden 
buildings, greenhouses, and disused cottage houses all make good" 
rabbitries, and if properly fitted up and managed meet all the 
requirements. In the first place, whatever kind is used it must 
not be damp. Rabbits cannot continuously stand damp, and 
although they exist for a time, trouble will surely come. The- 
writer once had a lot of Rabbits located in a place that was appre- 
ciably damp, and below the surface of the ground, in a kind of 
warehouse; in fact, where light and air only entered through a 
not over large window. The hutches were neatly arranged, and 
the place kept sweet and clean, so that visitors were generally 
loud in their praise of it, but experience led us to conclude that 
if the Rabbits were to be healthy they would have to be kept 
above ground, and share in pure fresh air and light. It would 
not be right to say that we were not successful, or that others 
would not be under such circumstances, but we mean to say that 
had the same Rabbits been kept in a place free from damp, and 
possessing proper ventilation, light, air, etc., they would have 
been better, and many deaths of valuable specimens would not 
have taken place. 

We are strong advocates of the natural mode of keeping 
Rabbits, and entertain the notion that if fanciers would keep 
their stock more naturally and less artificially, the latter would 
be better in every sense of the word. It is just the same with 
Rabbits as with ourselves. The housing of human beings irr 
crowded, badly lighted and ventilated habitations, in violation of 
all known sanitary laws, will produce disease, and if we house 
our Rabbits in the same way we need not expect them to be 
healthy. Knowing this, it should be the whole study of fanciers 
to keep their stock under healthy conditions, and avoid as much 
of the artificial as possible. Fresh air and light are essential to. 
the well-being of biped or quadruped, and although it is not- 
necessary to expose the Rabbits to obtain the former, or to place- 
them in a full blazing sun to give the poor creatures their modi- 
cum of God's light, they should have a sufficiency of both. Ta 
expose the Rabbits would be to give theiji cold, and to arrange 
the hutches in the full glare of light would be to destroy or injure 
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the colour of some breeds. To go to either extreme is wrongf, 
and it is only necessary to hit the happy medium. 

From our remarks it will be seen that we are in favour of an 
open, well ventilated rabbitry, no matter whether it is a wooden 
or a stone building. It is unnecessary to go into or describe all 
the different kinds of brick, stone, and wood erections capable 
of being converted into rabbitries. Suffice it to say that, in 
making use of such places, the main points to be noted are the 
absence of damp and draught, proper ventilation (above, not 
below or on a level with the Rabbits) , and a sufficiency of light. 
If these points are attended to, a great number of out-buildings 
may easily be used as rabbitries, and only require proper hutches, 
a description of which we shall give in due course. 

Having in a measure dealt with existing erections, we shall 
describe a really good and suitable building which fanciers can 
have erected for themselves. After considerable experience of 
such, we may say this house is the best we have used. It may 
be put up in the garden, backyard, or where convenient. It 
will look well, will not cost a lot of money, and will amply meet 
every requirement connected with successful breeding, rearing, 
and exhibiting of Fancy Rabbits. The accompanying illustrations 
give a tolerably good idea of the sort of rabbitry we advocate, 
and of the principle of construction. Such a rabbitry may be 
built of wood, brick, or stone, but it must be well built. If wood 
is used, especial care is necessary. The material must be properly 
seasoned, and all the joints and fittings must fit perfectly, or the 
cold winds will quickly find their way through the weak places, 
and the ill-health of the inmates will necessarily follow. Wooden 
erections, as a rule, unless put up by those who understand the 
business, are generally more or less draughty, and in the employ- 
ment of wood, as previously stated, great care should be taken. 
Even if brick or stone is used, the same remarks apply to the 
door and the windows in the dome, all of which, especially the 
door, should fit properly, admitting of no draught blowing 
directly on the Rabbits. If the place is made of wood, the floor 
should be raised some distance from the ground to prevent the 
damp from striking up ; and if of stone or brick, the floor should 
be concreted. In all other respects, what we have to say will 
apply equally to stone, brick, or wood, but for choice of material 
we certainly prefer the former as being better and more sub- 
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stantial. It is not, however, always convenient for a fancier to 
erect a permanent stone or brick building, and in that case he 
must use wood, corrugated iron, or some such material, which 
will answer the purpose very well if put together in a proper Way. 

The rabbitry as shown in our illustration has a row of hutches 
down either side, and the roof slopes both ways. There need not, 
though, be any hard and f^st rule here, and if so many hutches 
are not required, or it would be more convenient, a lean-to build- 
ing may be brought into requisition. That is, the place may be 
erected against a wall, and the portion containing one side of 
hutches omitted, leaving the other side, passage, and dome as 
shown in the drawing. This, however, is a matter depending 
entii-ely upon the convenience and requirements of the owner, 
and the structure may be altered and adapted to suit his circum- 
stances. The rabbitry is ^i yards wide, that is from one side to 
the other. This allows a passage two yards wide between the 
hutches. Some fanciers may consider that a passage of ij yards 
would be sufficient, and if so, the building need only be three 
yards wide. As for ourselves, we should not spoil or cripple a 
rabbitry for the sake of a little distance between the rows of 
hutches. 

If a fancier can afford to erect a rabbitry at all, and the room 
and material are available, he is foolish in making it too narrow. 
A wide passage gives many advantages over a narrow one. It 
permits of greater freedom in cleaning out the hutches, in moving 
the exhibition boxes about, getting in a truss of hay, and when 
a few friends drop in to see the stock they are not treading upon 
each other's corns, or huddled together like sheep in a pen. 
x\part from this, it is much more healthy. Having a very narrow 
passage necessarily brings the fronts of the hutches too close 
together, which is certainly unwise; whereas the wider passage 
gives the whole place a far better appearance, and it is undoubt- 
edly sw^eeter, and more in accordance with the laws of health. 

Now as to the length of the building. This altogether 
depends upon the number of Rabbits the fancier intends to keep. 
On principle we much prefer an absence of overcrowding, and 
if an unusually large stock is intended to be kept, we should 
advise the erection of two rabbitries rather than put a very large 
stock in one. This we have found to check in a great measure 
the spread of infection, and prevents an epidemical disease 
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Tunning through and destroying one's whole stock. When two 
•or more rabbitries are provided, the diseased Rabbits can be 
isolated and cut off from the healthy ones — an important con- 
sideration when a large stock of valuable Rabbits are kept. In 
our time we have known fanciers have a small building some 
distance away from the main rabbitry, which they styled their 
hospital, and if any of their Rabbits showed symptoms of disease 
they were quickly transferred. 

Apart from the length of the rabbitry actually required for 
the hutches, the building should be made suf&ciently long to 
admit of a portion at the end of both rows of hutches being used 
for the purpose of a corn bin, storing hay, boxes, and baskets, 
to say nothing of a chair for the owner, and a table to be used 
for the purpose of examining stock and grooming them, etc. 
These recesses should be left at the end of the building containing 
the door, which causes the Rabbits to be farther from the latter, 
and therefore out of the way of the draught, should there be any. 

We now come to the dome and ventilation — one of the most 
important features of the construction. The sides of the dome 
.are made of glass, and should be so arranged that they may be 
easily opened and shut by the owner from the rabbitry floor, 
according to the state of the weather. It would, perhaps, be as 
well to have them made so that they will fall on the roof of the 
building. Each side should be made in about three portions, so 
that one or more may be opened to meet the circumstances of the 
case. In addition to this, a small pennant openinMtiust be left 
just under the eaves, and the exact length of the dome. This 
insures a free current of air passing through from one side of the 
dome to the other, the entire length of the building, all the year 
round. During very hot weather the sides of the dome should 
be opened, and, if necessary, in the middle of the day, the door 
.of the rabbitry also, a wire-netted frame being put in its place. 

As to hutches. Each hutch is separate and disconnected 
from the adjoining ones, and is not in any way fixed or fastened 
to the building. The reasons for this are obvious. Such hutches 
can be built one upon another like bricks, and as a result their 
arrangement can be altered as often as desired, and to meet the 
circumstances of any case. Erecting fixed hutches, we think, is 
a most foolish and inconvenient plan, as fanciers are as prone as 
other people to change their place of residence, and when they 
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do so, if their hutches are fixed to the building and fastened 
together, in the majority of cases they are broken in taking down, 
and are only fit for firewood. 

Other advantages accrue to fanciers in using separate and 
disconnected hutches. If a Rabbit is ill of an infectious disease, 
or a Rabbit has died, the hutch can be as easily removed else- 
where as removing a brick, and may be thoroughly disinfected,, 
whilst another is put in its place. Disconnected hutches may be 
placed and aiTanged in almost any rabbitry, and that being so, 
will last almost a lifetime, if well painted outside, limewashed 
inside, and generally attended to. Each hutch must be the same 
size and of the same kind, exactly, so that they will fit evenly and 
uniformly. 

As to the size of the hutch, some little depends upon the 
breeds intended to be kept, but for all the varieties, except per- 
haps lyOps, Belgians, and Flemish, the measurements as after- 
wards set forth will do very well. Belgians, Lops and Flemish 
would be better with a little more room, and fanciers must add' 
a little to our measurements when those breeds are made a 
speciality of. For Silvers, Dutch, and the varieties generally, v/e 
have found our dimensions fulfil every requirement. Each hutch 
inside measurement should be 24in. from back to front, 2oin. 
deep, and 3oin. long. Now as to the door. Our illustration gives 
it the whole size of the hutch front, which possesses both advan- 
tages and di^dvantages. Having such a door enables the owner 
to easily ai^pbuickly catch and remove the Rabbits. It renders 
the interior easy of being cleaned and whitewashed out, and 
causes the hutch to be open, well ventilated, and healthy. 

If the owner prefers, he can make the door occupy only a 
portion of the whole front, the other part having a wire netted 
covered aperture corresponding with the aperture in the door. 
This portion should not be fixed, but removable at will. It can 
be made to do so by having short pieces of wood nailed to the 
top and bottom of the hutch, to prevent the movable front from 
going in further than desired, and it can be fastened in by little 
iron buttons. The two kinds of hutch fronts here described are 
very simple and easily constructed. Before leaving the front we 
should refer to the wire netting over the aperture. Wire netting 
is much better than iron bars, as it will actually improve the coats 
of some breeds, whereas iron bars seriously interfere with the 
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success of many. Almost all Rabbits will push their noses 
through the bars, and faults in some varieties are really caused 
in this way. If the bars are at all dirty or rusty, the Rabbits' 
noses become marked and disfigured. We should, therefore, advise 
the use of fine meshed wire netting, properly fastened down 
with little staples supplied for the purpose. Another feature of 
these hiitches consists in leaving about an inch or rather more 
of an opening at the extreme top of the back of the hutch for 
ventilation. It simply means that when the joiner is making the 
hutch he does not want to let the boards at the back go within 
about an inch at the top. This insures the free current of air 
passing through the netted front, along the top of the hutch and 
out of the aperture behind. 

As to the stacking of the hutches. It is best to arrange a 
kind of platform, with legs for them to stand upon. This should 
be about twelve inches from the floor, and should not interfere 
with the free current of air passing under and up the back. The 
back of the hutches should be placed about three or four inches 
from the wall. It will be seen from this that air can pass under 
the hutches, up the back, and out of the dome in the roof. 

With a rabbitry and hutches built and arranged in th'e 
manner we have indicated, there should be no drawbacks such 
as assail those who use unsuitable buildings, and crowd their 
Rabbits in small, badly-made hutches. If one has a rabbitry it 
is much the best to have one properly built, and properly 
arranged. Such a place is easily ventilated, easily^j^aned, and 
a constant source of pleasure and enjoyment, whereas a badly" 
fitted and badly built rabbitry is a continual worry and vexation, 
owing to the manner in which it contributes to the incubations 
and spread of disease. 

Mr. T. J. Ambrose says: — "Outside hutches, unless nicely 
sheltered from the cold winds, render early breeding practically 
an impossibility, as nothing tends to make a doe desert her litter- 
quicker than kindling down during a bitterly cold night ; and if 
housed in outside hutches they naturally feel the climatic changes 
more acutely than when housed in a snug rabbitry where the 
stock can be made warm and comfortable by closing up all doors, 
and, if needs be, the ventilators. In so pressing home this point 
I am desirous of aiding everyone to endeavour to house their 
stock so that they may indulge in early breeding, because, after 
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:all, despite the fact that such is risky, one likes to have a few 
well-grown youngsters ready for the early Summer shows. To do 
:so one must have hutches so arranged that extra protection can 
be given to the stock during the early Springtime, when the 
devastation wrought by those biting cold east winds so discourages 
the older hands, to say nothing of the younger ones. If such 
is not done, many a valuable litter will be found scattered all 
over the hutch floor, where the mother, in her anxiety to make 
them comfortable, has probably been shifting them. I myself 
favour outside hutches, providing there are high walls surround- 
ing the yard or garden to break the cold winds. The hutches 
then should be so arranged that they be made secure from damp 
and draught. Supposing I was contemplating fixing some 
outside hutches. If the walls of my garden or yard were running, 
say, from North to South, or vice-versa, I should place a stack 
on either side, with the backs against the walls, allowing the 
roof, which should be separate from the hutches, to prqject at 
least a couple of feet beyond the hutch fronts, to prevent the rain 
from drifting in. The wire fronts should be so arranged that 
shutters could be placed against them to cover a part of such at 
night or exceptionally bad weather. 

"Having so decided to adopt outside hutches, the question 
•of size is the next consideration. These I like at least four feet 
long, three feet wide, and two feet six inches deep, and even 
larger for batches of youngsters after weaning. It will be 
noticed th^pE am particularly extravagant in the depth, an 
arrangement I should always insist upon in Belgian hutches, 
especially if kept inside. With outside hutches the necessity may 
not be as great, owing to the greater opportunity of an abundance 
of fresh air. Still, a few inches in depth will always be an advan- 
tage as regards sanitation. Having thus dealt with outside 
ihutches, I will add a few generalities regarding an ideal inside 
Tabbitry. I should, if conditions permitted it, build such running 
north to south. For dimensions one must so arrange the size to 
•suit his own particular requirements, but the following sugges- 
tions will explain my ideas : 20 feet long, 11 feet wide, and 11 feet 
high, if a span roof. Should conditions, however, favour a lean- 
to, I would advise it a little higher at the back, so that a reason- 
able drop may be given, and thus the front side will be amply 
high enough. 
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" Let nothing induce you to cramp your space, and so arrange 
the building that the door at the south side in the span-roof 
building shall be a very large one, and overhead, at the extreme 
top, a ventilator, which can be regulated according to the climatic- 
conditions. At the opposite end fix your window, the lower end, 
say, six feet from the ground. The windows, I think, are best 
made to open inwards, hinged from the bottom, falling back intO' 
a framework of zinc, thus preventing draught, the top alone being 
open. Over this have another ventilator, similar to that on the 
doorway side. Thus you have ample opportunity for ventilation,, 
and during the very hot weather the door, window, and venti- 
lators can all be thrown open as wide as possible. Again, at the' 
extreme bottom, along the sides, an aperture may be left, say 
four inches wide. In the Winter a board can be fixed in, whilst 
during the Summer it may be removed, and thus a constant 
current of fresh air is kept continually going up behind the back 
of the hutches. All these arrangements can be covered with 
wirework to prevent the marauding neighbour's cat, whilst a 
temporary wire door can be used for the doorway, and this left 
on during the warm Summer nights. The ventilation for the 
lean-to can be on similar lines, only that you have no opposite 
side for ventilation. This means skylights, which must, of 
course, lift up, and thus ample ventilation is secured. 

" Another most excellent arrangement for those who are 
favoured with a high wall with a Southern aspect, is to build a 
stack of hutches against it. Let your roof project, say five feet 
six inches, and have the front made in sections. During the hot 
Summer months these may be removed, and then you have an 
ideal Winter habitation and an outside stack for Summer. During 
the hot weather a sun blind will be needed, especially at mid-day, 
to protect the stock from the sun's rays." 



CHAPTER III. 
General Management. 

Under this heading come such items as foods, feeding, 
bedding, and general cleanliness. With Rabbits, as with all other 
kinds of live stock, it pays best to have the best of food, and to 
feed well — ^in other words, generously. If it does not pay to feed 
well it does not pay to feed at all. In the first place, all grain 
and meal used must be sweet and clean. Never be deluded into 
bujdng corn or meal that is not sound simply because it is a penny 
or two cheaper per stone. It is a big mistake, and one that 
invariably ends in disaster. What applies to corn and meal also 
applies to hay. Never use sour or musty smelling hay. Let 
your hay be sweet and fragrant, let it have the smell that reminds 
you of the farm meadows. 

Nearly every successful fancier has his own pet system of 
feeding, a system which in his hands has worked well, because 
his stock have become used to it. There is much in use, or habit. 
This is one reason why, when winning Rabbits change hands, 
they lose condition, and depreciate in show value. Here we are 
deaUng only with the general feeding of Rabbits; in another 
chapter we shall have something to say about the special feeding 
required for exhibition stock, but we say now that the great 
■essentials to successful feeding are sweetness, freshness, and 
soundness of all foods used, and regularity in feeding. 

In a general way the staple food of Rabbits should be short, 
plump, white oats. Ordinary stock Rabbits do not require bread 
and milk, meal mashes, and other delicacies. A handful of 
sound oats and broad bran morning and night, with green food 
and hay, or roots and hay when green food is scarce, is all that 
-is required by a stock Rabbit. If preferred, the oats and bran 
may be given separately, and alternately. An occasional crust 
of bread, or a meal mash, may be given now and then as a 
'Change. 

The best vessels for feeding are the round flanged glazed 
earthenware pots, such as are advertised in the appliance column 
•of " Fur and Feather." These are easily cleansed, and the flange 
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at the top prevents waste, as the Rabbits cannot scratch the food 
out and scatter it over the hutch bottom. 

The question is often asked : " How often should Rabbits be 
fed?" Twice or thrice a day, according to the convenience of 
the owner. One important point in regard to this is that frequent 
feeding is to be preferred, because the food being sweeter and 
fresher, is eaten with greater relish ; another is that animals which 
are fed frequently and regularly retain their shape better than 
those which are only fed once a day. Those who advocate one 
feed a day overlook this fact entirely. If Rabbits are only fed 
at night it stands to reason that they must be very hungry when 
feeding time comes, and, as a consequence, they cram themselves, 
eat to repletion, and spoil the shape of their bodies. In addition 
to this, a heavy feed puts a severe tax on the organs of digestion, 
they quickly suffer from the strain, and, as a consequence, illness 
and death are induced. 

When young Rabbits are weaned they should be fed as 
frequently as possible, three, four, or even five times a day if it is 
convenient. The great thing with young stock is to keep it 
growing, and this is best accomplished on " the little and often " 
principle. Young Rabbits, when given a lot of hay or green 
food at feeding time pick out the choicest parts, trample the rest 
under foot, and soil it. Then if they have to wait a long time 
for the next feed they probably eat some of this dirty and partially 
decayed food, and illness results. It must never be forgotten 
that green food quickly decays when it is bruised and damaged 
and mixed up with the bedding. 

As to green food. There is a wide range. The townsman 
is often forced to rely on cabbage leaves, lettuce leaves, carrot 
tops, and anything he may get from the family greengrocer. Not 
so the suburban or country fancier. He can take a walk in the 
fields and cull field parsley, clover, dandelions, chickweed, 
plantain, shepherd's purse, nettles, groundsel, and other weeds 
which grow in the fields and hedge-rows. Speaking of hedge- 
rows, we are reminded that the young fresh tops of the hawthorn 
are much enjoyed by Rabbits. All kinds of garden refuse are 
also good feeding for Rabbits. In addition, those fanciers who 
have a garden may grow chicory and comfrey for their Rabbits. 
These two vegetables are much appreciated by Rabbits, and no 
better green food can be given them. 
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Water! Should Rabbits be given water to drink? Yes, 
most certainly. We always give our stock fresh water twice 
daily, using the same round flanged pots for it as we use for the 
com and meal. 

Hutches should be well bedded with sawdust or fine peat 
moss, and then on top of this should be a good armful of short 
bruised wheat straw, or hay. Many fanciers always bed down 
with hay, whilst some only use it for feeding. Some of the hay 
used always gets drawn into the bedding, because of the move- 
ments of the Rabbits. 

The hutches should be cleaned out at least twice a week, and 
if there are several in a hutch together, even more often than this. 
Cleanliness is essential to health and success both in rearing and 
showing. Each day the soiled portions of the sawdust should be 
removed, and as we have said, twice a week the whole bed should 
be cleared out, and the hutch thoroughly swept and cleaned. 

In the winter time, when green food is scarce, such roots as 
swedes and carrots may be given. We do not care for white 
turnips nor for mangolds. They are both very watery foods. 
Beetroot is good, very good, but rather dear unless one can find 
a friendly farmer who grows it for his cattle, and will sell a 
bushel or two cheaply. 

The following notes on feeding all the year round are from 
the pen of that famous Yorkshire fancier, Mr. J. Redfeam : — 

" Let me say at the outset that I am no believer in cheap 
feeding — that is, sacrificing quality for quantity — or even starva- 
tion feeding. I rather believe in studying the necessary quantity 
that each Rabbit requires, as many vary in appetite, taking much 
less, and still showing the same good condition and necessary 
amount of flesh. It is necessary to use this judgment, as the many 
different varieties of Rabbits vary in the quantity of food they 
eat, and it is equally as difficult to advise on feeding unless you 
know the variety you are advising for. I am writing on breeding 
stock, and not exhibition stock, even though there is not a great 
deal of difference in the cost of support ; the few tit-bits given to 
the exhibition Rabbits counterbalance the extra quantity of food 
which must of necessity be given to the breeders, as these require 
more in quantity than an exhibition specimen. This is quite 
natural to maintain the strength and stamina of the breeding 
stock, and unless liberally fed, good results cannot be attained. 
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Time and time again have I proved that quality cannot be obtained 
on starvation rations, but it can certainly be produced by judi- 
cious feeding, and if it is not found possible to curtail the expen- 
diture without pining the stock, well, then, I would advise the 
reduction of stock or be prepared for the extra outlay, as only by 
such methods can the best results accrue. 

" I have been asked if I think a breeding stock can be 
maintained on ' hay, green food, and roots such as are in season,' 
and if this referred to exhibition Rabbits my answer would be in 
the negative. I don't say for a moment that certain stock cannot 
be reared from, say, six to twenty weeks old on the above feeding, 
but even then I don't think that the best possible results will 
come from them, and it will be necessary to take them from the 
' stock yard ' and put them upon a different diet to finish them 
ready for breeding purposes. On the above bill of fare I can well 
see many points that would develop and hinder the success of 
specimens intended for the show pen. From this my readers will 
gather that I don't favour the 'hay, green food, etc.,' theory 
altogether as a staple food. I don't think them substantial, and 
find nothing really in them which provides flesh and bone-form- 
ing properties, and, comparatively to the best Scotch white oats 
and English wheat, mixed proportionately, they only stand on 
my list as ' necessary tit-bits.' It is essential, I agree, that ' hay, 
green food, aiid roots, etc.,' should be given to stock, but in addi- 
tion to good corn, so that each one blended with the other feeds, 
sustains, and develops the youngsters and maintains the adult 
stock. Furthermore, I am willing to concede in so far that had 
I only the two options of using, on the one hand, oats or wheat, 
and on the other, hay, green food, etc., I should assuredly select 
the latter, as it comes nearer the natural food, and no doubt 
Rabbits would survive longer on it. But it is not just that point 
which concerns the breeders, and we must look for the method 
which gives the best results according to our wishes and desires. 
This, from my experience of twenty years, can only be accom- 
plished by purchasing foods of the best quality, in such a variety 
as our experience has proved necessary. 

"It is always possible to economise and exercise care that 
no good food is wasted, even to the extent of knowing just how 
much is required by certain Rabbits, and I have often proved 
that one half the food which I have been giving to certain stock 
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was sufficient, and undoubtedly tended to produce the points 
aimed at. Many advantages are gained, I feel sure, by tbe 
country fancier in the direction of cheaper food, as against that 
of the town dweller, through the fact that many kinds of green 
food may be gathered from the hedgerows and road-side, simply 
for the time spent in fetching them. Then, again, green clover, 
swedes and lints may be purchased in the season from the nearest 
farmer much cheaper than can be had by town fanciers. 

"It is well that a fancier anjiious to be successful in his 
hobby should be able to see a long way before him, and not trust 
too much to each day bringing forth for itself. Some amount of 
business capacity is necessary, and much planning must be done 
to make both ends meet. Practically you must work to a pro- 
gramme, and so regularly does the time cycle round that it is 
possible to say what you will, under normal conditions, be using 
any month of the year. To illustrate this I will give my own 
system, without stating prices, as it can generally be taken that 
I buy in the cheapest market, consistent with quality. I use all 
the year round the best whole white oats and best English wheat, 
mixed to the proportion of two-thirds of oats and one-third of 
wheat. Commencing about April I am generally able to get the 
first lot of dandelions, chicory, hedge parsley, and other green 
food, and as large quantities cannot just then be had, my stock 
of swedes, about iinishing, are used to make up the difference. 

"In the following months of May, June, July, and August 
I have an abundance of green foods, and I arrange to so cut it 
that the second growths are ready for use at the end of this time. 
If I find a shortage I purchase from the local merchants bundles 
of green clover at five for a shilling, being careful to have it fresh 
twice a week. I may here say that I don't care for the second 
growth of clover, as I find bundled up with it much of the first 
growths' leavings, that has rotted in the bottom, and this is a 
most dangerous and treacherous food for stock, giving diarrhoea 
even to the adults. In its place I prefer farmer's lints, grown for 
the cattle, which are also sold on waggons, and at the same price. 
Coupled up with these and the few late dandelions, I last until 
the end of September, when local cauliflowers are in the market 
and as I am in touch with our local market gardener, I can get 
more than I require cheaply, and from my experience of them, 
they are a fine green food for feeding stock; in fact, were it 
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possible to have them all the year round I should not trouble 
about any other kind. These last out for about six weeks or to 
the middle of November, when swedes are then ready. At this 
time I arrange for a ton of swedes, calculating that they will serve 
me until February. Carrots I have not much faith in, many 
times a bag has cost me ;£io by loss of stock from diarrhoea. 

"This brings me round to April, when green food is ready 
again. In the meantime, the garden must be tilled. Chicory, 
■dandelions, etc., must be attended to for continuous growths, 
and, most important, a seed bed must not be forgotten for plant- 
ing out purposes. During the whole of this time I use both best 
meadow hay and good old clover hay, a couple of days alter- 
nately, and I see that none of this is wasted, as I take good care 
to buy the best, even though I give a trifle more for selected 
trusses. During June, July, August, and September the hay 
bill is practically nil, as during these hot months the stock much 
prefer the green food to dry hay. I forgot to mention that I have 
TTO objection to good, sweet lawn grass when obtainable, but it 
must be fresh, and procured where you are certain that no weed 
killer is being used. I mention this as a necessary precaution, 
Tiaving had a very costly deal myself, and only after much 
enquiry did I ascertain the cause of such dire results. This now 
concludes my ' all the year round ' system, and as I find it answers 
well for me, I recommend it to others." 

We conclude this chapter with a word of warning. Year 
after year we hear of Rabbits being poisoned by the use of 
hemlock, the users having confused that most dangerotis plant 
with the useful hedge parsley, or, as it is called in some parts of 
the country, " kex." Many deaths have resulted, too, from the 
too liberal use of green food when it first comes into season. Care 
should at all times be exercised in giving green food of any 
■description, but especially is care necessary when green food is 
just beginning to grow, as it is such a great change from swedes 
or carrots to the succulent green. Hedge parsley takes very 
careful handling, and more so from those who have any doubts 
about it, as a whole stud of Rabbits can easily be poisoned by 
their owner mistaking hemlock for hedge parsley. We will 
describe fully the difference between the two. Hedge parsley 
has a triangular stem, which is easily noticeable when the plant 
is very young. As it progresses the centre stem becomes octan- 
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gular, but the leaf stem still remains triangular. In the case of 
hemlock, the stem is absolutely rotind and smooth, and in most 
cases with red spots on the stem, but we have noticed hemlock 
without those red spots. When hemlock is blooming freely one 
would think' the place infested with mice, as the smell of both 
hemlock and mice is identical. We would also add to this that 
the hemlock differs from the majority of umbelliferous plants in 
that, when bruised, it gives off an offensive scent like that of a 
foetid mouse. It is rather difficult to give a clear description of 
the two plants in writing, but those who have any doubt what- 
ever on the matter will find it the safest and wisest course to leave 
both alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Breeding Stock: Its Selection. 

The selection of the first breeding stock often makes or mars 
a fancier. So much depends upon it that much more thought 
should be given to the question than is usually done. It is wise 
in Rabbit breeding, as in other things, to learn to walk before 
you try to run. Therefore, no fancier should seek to have a 
large stock all at once. Two or three breeding does are quite as 
many as any young fancier should have when he first thinks of 
breeding high-class exhibition stock. Our advice is that what- 
ever be the variety, these does should be purchased from some 
well-known fancier who has a 'good personal reputation, as well 
as being known as a successful breeder and exhibitor. Knowledge 
of the former can only be obtained by associating with other 
fanciers and learning something about fanciers and the Fancy, 
but the latter can be gleaned from the columns of " Fur and 
Feather." 

Careful reading of the show reports will show who is doing 
the winning in the different varieties, and a choice may easily be 
made of a stud from which to purchase. If it is at all possible a 
visit should be paid to the rabbitry. Not so much with the idea 
of selecting the does as with that of learning how the successful 
man keeps his stock, to learn something of his methods by sight 
and hearing, and for the educational advantages of seeing a lot 
of good stock together. It is wise to leave the actual selection of 
the does to the fancier from whom you purchase. Tell him what 
your ideas and circumstances are, and how much you have to 
spend, then trust to his honesty to do his best for you. Seldom 
will the young fancier go far wrong when he trusts himself to a 
well-known and successful breeder. Such a one is usually anxious 
to do his best to help a novice, and will not only give him excep- 
tionally good value for his money, but will also give him much 
good advice and assistance, that is if the youngster is willing to 
receive it. 

The does having been bought, they should be served, and the 
fancier from whom you have bought should be asked to serve 
them with the most suitable buck which he has at command. 
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either before they are taken away or after. The price to be paid 
for this service, like that of the does themselves, will be a matter 
of mutual £trrangement between the two fanciers. Should it not 
be possible to visit a well-known rabbitry, then the negotiations- 
must be carried on through the post. Here a word of warning is 
necessary. Never purchase stock from strangers except through 
"Fur and Feather's" Deposit System. This is simplicity itself. 
You agree with the seller to purchase certain Rabbits at an agreed 
price, this price you send to the Editor of "Fur and Feather," 
with the fee which is 6d. for each £, or part of a £. The Editor- 
acquaints both parties of his receipt of the money, and holds it 
until the transaction is finished satisfactorily to both sides. If 
the sale is completed, he forwards it to the seller, and if there is 
no deal, owing to the stock not being satisfactory, or from any 
other cause, he returns it to the depositor. This takes away from 
both parties all chance of " finding a wrong 'un." The majority 
of fanciers are good honest fellows, but here and there one comes 
across a crook, and for the sake of saving ss. it is not wise to risk 
the loss of £10. In the Deposit System does safety and satis- 
faction lie. 

Should it happen that the breeder from whom the does are 
bought has not a buck suitable to serve them, then his advice 
should be asked as to the whereabouts of such a buck. If at all 
possible the buck used should be from the same family as the 
does.. Not necessarily closely bred, but containing some of the 
same blood. Don't be frightened by what some timorous souls; 
tell you about the evils of in-breeding. There are evils attached 
to in-breeding as to every other form of breeding, but one thing 
is certain, that unless you in-breed you will never reach the top- 
most heights of the Fancy. For this reason do we advise the new 
beginner to purchase from one stud, and one stud only, at the 
commencement of his career. Afterwards, when he has 'become 
more fully acquainted with the principles of breeding he can 
exercise his own discretion as to the mating of his stock, but, we 
repeat it, let the start be made with one strain, or one family only.. 

It is said in the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, but 
recently we were made to doubt it. We always understood 
that the best months of the year for breeding exhibition Rabbits 
were the winter months; that gospel was dinned into our ears 
from our earliest days, and we have always acted upon it. But 
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in a recently published work the writer says : " Experience teaches 
that youngsters bred in November, December, and January seldom 
grow into strong adults ;" and in another sentence the same writer 
says, in speaking of Silvers and the self-coloured varieties, "winter 
breeding is a mistake." If this be true, then many of our most 
successful breeders have made, and are making, grave mistakes. 
We cannot believe it, however. We graduated under two of the 
greatest experts the world has ever known, and they both fav- 
oured winter breeding. Further, Mr. T. J. Ambrose, in his 
work "Belgian Hare Rabbits," gives instruction as to winter 
breeding, so he must favour it, whilst Mr. T. B. Mason, in "Silver 
Rabbits," says: — 

' ' I firmly believe in a breeding season. By this I do not mean 
that all should breed in the same months, but should have set 
times for breeding. Lops, Belgians, Angoras, and Flemish are 
best bred from March to the end of August, or perhaps into 
September. Size and length are needed in all the above breeds. 
To get it with any degree of success the weather must be favour- 
able. Silvers, Dutch, Polish, Himalayans, and Tans do not 
require size, and to breed them in hot weather you have to contend 
with the heat making the ears too big and strong, a bad fault in 
all the short-eared varieties. By this it will be seen that one 
season of the year will not be suitable to all varieties. Of course, 
each fancier must make his or her own arrangements, adopting 
what they think is the best time to breed the variety they keep, 
always remembering that to breed successfully the parents must 
be in good coat, fully matured, and in perfect health. No stock 
should be paired until eight or nine months old. I am fully 
persuaded that to this cause a great many of the diseases of the 
Rabbit Fancy are due. Then, again, see the stock are in good 
liealth before you breed with them. If you breed from unhealthy 
stock, then you may rest assured the youngsters will in no small 
degree inherit the diseases of the parents. Take my advice: 
Have your breeders in the best of health, and in tip-top condition, 
both in regard to flesh and coat. If the above conditions are 
carried out, they cannot fail to bring in their train good and 
lasting results." 

We agree with Mr. Mason that Lops, Flemish, and Angoras 
are best when bred in the spring months, because they need 
warmth to bring to perfection their principal points, but wc 
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cannot agree with him as to breeding on into August and Sep- 
tember. This, in our opinion, would defeat the object aimed at 
by the spring breeding. Rabbits bred in August and September 
would have to do their growing in the autumn and winter months, 
and the damp, cold and fog of those months are not conducive to 
great size or rapid growth. We would rather say breed from 
February to June. Not only are the spring and summer months, 
-with their warmth, more beneficial to growth than are the later 
months of the year, but there is a greater abundance of natural 
food to be obtained in the early months of the year. 

Although we state what we believe to be the best months of 
the year for breeding, we must say that the exigencies of the 
modern day exhibition world will not allow of any particular time 
or season. The man who means to follow the shows all the 
year round must breed all the year round. Nowadays, we have 
shows in every month in the year, and the most popular classes 
at those shows are the classes for exhibits from four to six months 
old. It is therefore imperative that the |3reeder who would be a 
successful showman should breed all the year round. It is folly 
under present day conditions to talk of a breeding season. In 
the garden world, and in the poultry world we used to have 
seasons, but now the man who is a successful gardener is he who 
produces flowers, fruit, and vegetables all the year round, and 
the poultry keeper likewise who makes headway is he who can 
supply eggs and chickens every month in the twelve, and not in 
the spring months only. 

Modern requirements are not those of the last century, and 
to be successful we must be up-to-date. The shows of to-day 
demand young stock all the year round, therefore it must be 
provided. How is it to be done ? Not by breeding from the same 
animals all the year round, but by so arranging our studs that our 
does come in season in due sequence to produce young which 
shall be fit to take their places in the show pen according to 
requirements. If we value our brood does, if we wish to get the 
best out of them, we must conserve their energies, and this means 
that no doe should be bred more than twice a year. This will 
give plenty of time for her to rear her young and have a good rest 
from maternal cares as well. It also means that she will not be 
breeding during the time she is moulting. This is an important - 
point. It must ever be remembered that when Rabbits are mated 
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they should HeHlilEard coat, and not moulty. Rabbits which are 
not firm and h^ram fi^at generally produce slack coated young. 
Therefore, if we arfetffl&ding any of the varieties in which a close 
full coat is necessary' we must on no account breed from moulty 
animals. If we do, good-bye to all hopes of producing Club Show 
and Palace winners. -,■,>> 

Dealing with this subjfeet in "The English Rabbit," Mr. 
Luke Shaw says: — " We wi||' assume that you have a doe which 
you think is old enough and-^feady to receive the attention of the 
buck. Some does are very: irMffcrent, but, as a rule, if they are 
of a good breeding strain ther^jj^ould be no hardship in getting 
them to receive the attention Ipthe lord of the harem. The 
symptoms of a doe at the tim^ire stamping and rolling about 
the hutch, restlessness, and iimamed appearance of the vagina. 
If such is apparent it is veryware that the desired attention is 
refused. Having fully made m> your mind that a certain union 
should take place, you carefu^jy remove the doe from her hutch, 
and place her in the hutch occupied by the buck. You will then 
soon note whether the doe is, in season or not. After the buck's 
attentions have been receive^n^ou can then remove the doe to the 
hutch, which should be the one prepared for her maternal duties. 

" At the outset, some may say several services are necessary. 
Perhaps so, and perhaps not. In some cases, more than one 
service is necessary. Circumstances are not every time alike, and 
it is here where observation and common sense must step in. It 
is most important that breeders should see that a proper mating 
takes place. 

"After your doe has received the attentions of the lord of 
the harem she ought to be placed in a good, roomy hutch, the 
one destined for the rearing of her expectant young. Ample room 
is requisite when youngsters are to be reared. From this day 
right away to her offspring being removed from her she should 
be carefully watched and liberally fed. Good, sound oats, mashes, 
roots, and green food in season should form her rations. A daily 
drink of warmed milk might, with advantage be furnished to 
quench her thirst, and so nourish her organs and thereby 
strengthen the constitution. Use the utmost kindness, and 
handle her as little as possible. Should you need to remove her 
for some reason or other, do so very carefully by taking hold of 
her ears, and place your left hand under the haunches. Careless 
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handling may cause a miscarriage. Throughout the entire 
pregnancy period she should be kept very quiet and see no 
strangers. A trough of clean cold water should be placed in the 
hutch daily. Does, in many cases, become exceptionally thirsty 
at this time, and the provision of such prevents them destroying 
their innocents. If no water is within their reach when they have 
this alarming thirst they are driven to wetting their throat by 
destroying their young. A few days before you expect the litter 
the hutch should be well and thoroughly cleaned out, and a plen- 
tiful supply of clean pine sawdust and sweet hay be placed therein. 
Never be afraid to supply a large quantity of hay ; so much- sO' 
that the doe may fairly revel and disport herself amongst it, or 
wherever she deposits her progeny. A basin of milk sop (warm) 
in the morning for a few days after kindling is advantageous. 

" If you know the doe to be reliable, you may venture after 
the first day to examine the nest so as to detect any weakly or 
dead young. Prior to making this examination the doe should 
be carefully removed from her hutch and given some little dainty 
tit-bit to employ her mind whilst the examination is taking place. 
Some may say, ' Don't look at the youngsters,' but when you 
know that the doe is reliable and takes no heed of your intrusion 
it is well to do so. Sometimes there may be a dead youngster^ 
and if left in the nest decomposition sets in, and an offensive 
odour exists, which is not conducive to the health of the httle 
creatures in close proximity. Great care should be exercised, and 
the fur, etc., should be left tidy, and practically same as you found 
it, so as to throw away all suspicion from the doe upon her return 
to the hutch. If you imagine the doe will be jealous and know 
of your intrusion, it is best prior to replacing her to put a little 
green food or other tempting morsel in her hutch, and it is 
probable she would commence to eat such, and thus lead her to 
lose her unmotherlike intentions which you rightly have thought 
her to be possessed of at the time. 

"It is advisable to have an extra doe or two for fostering; 
purposes. A doe should not be allowed to rear more than four 
youngsters, and a foster doe is a valuable possession in case of 
trouble, and assuredly a consolation when good youngsters are 
thus saved and reared. Large litters invariably do not succeed 
when brought up by one doe. Your foster doe should be mated' 
about 48 hours prior to the other doe from which you intend to 
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transfer the young. Both does should be placed in roomy hutches, 
and in as close proximity as possible to each other. What is con- 
sidered a delicate ordeal is the transference of the youngsters,, 
and no doubt many are lost owing to a proper method not being 
carried out in such a process. Having made up your mind that 
some members of the family ought to be removed, both does: 
should be moved from their hutches. Inspect the litters and 
quickly despatch those not required. Quietly get out the offspring 
of the foster doe, and by softly pressing them they will produce 
urine. Allow this to be sprinkled over the other youngsters. 
After gently rubbing them together place them in the foster nest 
and return the does. Rabbits have an exceptional power of scent,, 
but this system goes a long way to prevent their ascertaining that 
an exchange has taken place." 

We are now going to talk about a very important but rather 
delicate subject. It is one that, from a practical fancier's point 
of view, should be known to every breeder, and, for that reason,, 
we venture, perhaps with some hesitation, to deal with it here.. 
Fanciers are supposed to be sensible, reasonable people, and,, 
therefore, we are sure none will misconstrue our words, or mis- 
take our intentions. We refer to the use of a stud buck, his. 
management, and the reason why so many does do not prove in 
kindle after their visits. One often marvels at the non-success; 
attending the visits of does to stud bucks, and yet we believe a 
great deal of the blame rests at the door of the owners of the 
respective Rabbits. In the first place, both should be in good 
sound health, or there is little chance of there being any young. 
We have seen Rabbits mated in such a state that it was ten to one 
they would never bring forth young, and if they did, the chances 
were equally as great that the youngsters would be worthless. 
There is much more in this matter than meets the eye of the 
casual observer, and we wotild that circumstances admitted of 
fuller treatment of the subject. 

A buck, debilitated and reduced by any cause, should not 
be placed at stud ; and does, poor creatures, should not be bred 
to death, but in all cases allowed sufficient time between each 
litter to pick up their strength and flesh. It is foolish, and rarely 
profitable, to breed from a doe reduced by suckling big litters. 
Far better had fanciers have one litter less in a season, and have 
fine healthy youngsters, rather than puny, profitless things, that 
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are neither a credit to their parents nor their breeders. Does 
should not be allowed to get down in flesh if it can possibly be 
avoided while they are giving suck, as they then take a lot of 
^getting up, there is valuable time lost, and not infrequently the 
emanciated creatures die straight away. Both buck and doe 
-should undoubtedly be strong and healthy if the visit is intended 
to be successful, and if the young are desired to be in good coat, 
the coats of the parents should be in proper order at the time of 
mating. Spratt's Food and I^iverine we have very successfully 
•employed with breeding does, both preparations being admirable 
adjuncts to a nutritious bill of fare, of which boiled milk and 
bread should play an important part. 

Now as to the buck. If used regularly at stud, considerable 
care should be taken of him. He should not be made fat, but he 
-should be very well fed, and it should be carefully watched that 
te does not become diseased. Does paying him a visit should be 
examined, and if not in a proper state of health they should be 
returned, or attended to and cured before the purpose for which 
they have been sent is fulfilled. Sulphur and vaseline ointment 
applied frequently, is a good outward remedy, and a little car- 
bonate of magnesia well mixed in the water or given dry on the 
tongue, coupled with extra green food, invariably brings about a 
cure. Such a state of things in both buck and doe is often caused 
by an overheated state of the system, and the remedies we have 
•suggested, with an absence of heating meals, generally have the 
desired effect., 

A daily supply of new milk, with a little hard corn, green ■ 
food, and a linseed ball occasionally, in which a raw egg has been 
mixed, we find is the best food for a stud buck. A few soaked 
grey peas and a little garden parsley are good as an occasional 
stimulant, and have always succeeded with us in bringing forward 
backward does. This with daily grooming and exercise on the 
rabbitry floor, or, better still, in the garden or backyard, will 
keep a stud buck in capital order, and there will be few com- 
plaints, except in unavoidable cases, of no youngsters. 

We repeat that both buck and doe must be strong and 
healthy, or the young will not be so. Diseased Rabbits, generally 
speaking, should not be bred from, and if either happen to havei 
disease in the generative organs, they must not be mated. Those 
who keep a stud buck for the us e of the public often exneripi-ip p^ 
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much inconvenience from fanciers sending their does before they 
are ready, or when they are not in a state for mating, and, as a 
result, the owner of the stud Rabbit very often has several does- 
waiting at his rabbitry at one time. This may be avoided by a 
little observation on the part of the owners of the does, and by 
giving the latter daily for a week before sending, a fairly liberal 
supply of soaked grey peas and garden parsley. Assuming that 
both Rabbits are fit, the next thing to talk about is the procedure 
which should be adopted by the owner of the stud buck. If, say, 
the doe comes by rail, having travelled some distance, it is safer- 
to let her have a feed and a quiet rest for a few hours. She may 
then be placed in the buck's hutch, or one which is not infre- 
quently specially built and set apart for the purpose. It is by far" 
the best plan to put the doe in the hutch regularly occupied by 
the buck, or in which he has previously been placed, rather than 
to put the buck into the doe's hutch. At times if you were to- 
adopt the latter course the doe will show fight, like a cock " crow- 
ing on his own midden," whereas by putting such a one into the- 
buck's hutch he is on his " own midden," and she feels cowed, 
being the trespasser. 

Before saying anything further, we had perhaps better 
describe what may be termed a stud hutch, which is an arrange- 
ment of the greatest advantage and value in a rabbitry where one 
or more valuable bucks are regularly kept at stud. In dealing 
with valuable specimens there is some risk, and it not infrequently 
happens that does are as savage as terriers, and valuable bucks- 
before to-day have been maimed for life by such brutes. It 
therefore behoves all fanciers to minimise the risk by doing all. 
they can to prevent fighting, and to bring about the desired object 
by natural and conciliatory methods. This stud hutch is calcu- 
lated to effectually meet the case, and it is perfectly simple of con- 
struction and use. It is merely a long hutch, say sift, long, about 
2oins. deep, and 22ins. from front to back, inside measurements. 
This is divided by fine meshed wire netting, thus making twa- 
compartments, each having a separate door the size of the hutch. 

Now, assuming that a doe is sent to be mated, and upon 
trial she is found to be inclined to bite and injure the buck, or is 
not quite ready, she should be placed in one of the two hutches 
above described, and liberally fed, in addition to the usual hard 
corn, with soaked grey peas, garden parsley, and in very obstinate- 
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cases a little crushed hemp seed might be given in the way of 

■soft food, mixed with a little barley meal. This having been 

•done, the buck should be placed in the other end of the hutch 
for a few hours daily, if it is a question of days. They can thus 

-see each other, but that is all, and the arrangement has always 
worked admirably with us when all other means have failed. Of 

-course, with many does the procedure perhaps is not necessary, 
but it will do no harm in any case. 

We have used one of these stud hutches, and found it to be 

-of considerable benefit. Supposing a doe arrived in the morning, 

■she was immediately placed in one end of the hutch and the buck 
in the other. She then had a feed, and, no doubt, afterwards, 
like any decent body, felt more inclined for love making. For 

■a couple of hours, say, the pair were allowed to view each other 

-through the wire netting, and the course rarely failed to meet 
Ihe case. If it did not, the doe was immediately placed on the 

-preparatory diet previously named, and she had the gratification 

-of seeing her mate through the wire several hours a day, and 
meeting him until the purpose for which she had been sent was 

•accomplished. It -will be noticed that we advise the use of a 
hutch having a door the size of the whole front, and one that is 

-only 22ins. from front to back, and we further suggest that it 
be placed at a convenient height. We do so because such a 
one is by far the best for the purpose — best because the door 

-opening in one, the hutch being not so far in, and the whole 
placed at a convenient height from the ground, gives the owner 

-of the buck every chance of handling and assisting the two 
Rabbits when necessary, and of quickly separating them if they 
begin to fight. 

In any well fit up and appointed rabbitry a stud hutch should 
always find a conspicuous place, yet some may deem it unneces- 
sary. We are not with those who do not think a stud hutch is 

-desirable, for the simple reason that we ourselves have had bucks 
injured for life by vicious does, and mainly because, in our 

-opinion, they were not prepared, as we may term it, aijd because 
the hutch was large and inconvenient, whereby the mischief was 

-done before we could get at the Rabbits. The use of the stud 
hutch will greatly modify such danger, and very often prevent 
the attendant from being severely bitten and scratched, by giving 
.him more power and control over the animals. En passant we 
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may say that Rabbits can bite, when they are so disposed, and 
have a favourable opportunity. Some time ago we had a doe 
that gripped our buck by the back of the neck, and actually 
swung by him when we tq^ the latter out of the hutch. The 
very day after, the same angelic maiden made a regular grab at 
our hand, ripping it up, and cutting an artery, from which the 
blood spurted all over the place — so much so, in fact, that 
stopping it began to look difficult, until we bethought ourselves 
of the efScacy of a spider's web, a couple of which stopped the 
bleeding instantly. 

But to return to the stud buck. Now comes a matter of the 
greatest possible importance, and to the non-observance of which 
we believe a great deal of so-called barrenness in does may be 
safely attributed. We are not aware that t)ic subject has been 
previously dealt with in any book on Rabbits, at least we certainly 
have never seen it mentioned before. It will be understood that, 
in referring to the matter at all in print, we shall have no little 
<itffi[culty, and we shall necessarily have to leave something to the 
imagination of our readers. In the first place, some fanciers have 
an idea that several services are necessary. They are right, and 
they are wrong. Under some circum-stances, more than one 
service is necessary, but to say that such is always the case is 
entirely wrong. Anyone always following out such an idea is 
simply injuring the buck for no purpose whatever. On the other 
hand, to maintain that in all cases the first service is all that is 
necessary is equally at fault. The circumstances attending a ser- 
vice are not always the same, and it is then when the mere 
mechanical procedure must not be relied upon, and the obser- 
vation and common-sense of the owner must step in. 

Shortly, let us say immediately, after the act of copulation 
has taken place, which, to be complete, must be accompanied by 
the usual signs, the buck should be removed, and the doe left to 
hergelf for a few minutes. Then an examination should be made 
of the hutch floor or bedding, and if nothing is to be found of 
an unusual character, if, in fact, there is nothing there that should 
be elsewhere, it may be taken for granted that, so far as the buck 
is concerned, all has been done that can be done, and that a 
second service is unnecessary, and would not do the slightest 
good. On the other hand, if anything be found on the bedding 
•which common-sense will dictate should not be there, or which 
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is unusual and strange, another service is absolutely indispensable. 
We trust we have naade ourselves understood. The excuse for 
our mentioning the matter must be that it is much more im- 
portant, and certainly more common, than the majority of people 
imagine. We have made several experiments, and carefully 
observed hundreds of cases, and we have been astonished how 
often that which we suggest has been the result. It is a common 
circumstance, and the fact of its being so common renders it 
imperative that we, in the interests of fanciers, should call atten- 
tion to it, because when such happens there is not the remotest 
possibility of the doe having young. 

Coupling all this with the fact that a great number of does 
do not prove in kindle after visiting the buck, we think we are 
justified in mentioning the fact, and in asking all owners of stud 
bucks to carefully note what we have hinted at. If they do so, 
unless their experience is very different to ours, ,they will perceive 
what we refer to, and having once done so, they will never^ignore 
it afterwards. As it is, we have no doubt hundreds of does are 
mated, that which we allude to happens immediately afterwards 
the doe is put back in her hutch or travelling box, as the case 
may be, and she is allowed to run the period of gestation, without 
the slightest chance of giving birth to young. Then the owners 
blame either the buck or the doe, when in reality it is the entire 
fault of the person who mated them hot observing what happened, 
and correcting it by giving another service. We do not for one 
moment suggest that this is the cause of all does failing to breed, 
and we think no one will so foolishly misunderstand us, but we 
do firmly believe, to put it mildly, that a great percentage of does 
failing to breed is due to the circumstance we have here sug- 
gested. To avoid what we suggest it is advisable, as soon as the 
doe is taken away from the buck, to turn her on her back, and 
hold her in your lap, in that position, for a few moments. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Shows and Show Form. 

Once an Englishman takes any kind of live stock in hand 
the competition spirit, which is his natural birthright, manifests 
itself, and it is seldom any great length of time before he turns 
his attention to the breeding of prize stock and the winning of 
prizes. Apart from the higher prices which high-class Rabbits 
produce, there is the glamour and attraction of the show arena. 

As an illustration of how the Rabbit Fancy has grown, we 
may say that only a few years ago there used to be some three or 
four months in the spring of the year when scarcely a show was 
held ; now it is difficult to find a week in the whole fifty-two in 
which one or more fixtirres are not held, and in the busy autumn 
season there are sometimes thirty to forty in a week. They vary 
in size and importance, even as they vary in the value of the 
prizes offered. The most important to the breeder of the highest 
class of stock are undoubtedly the shows organised by the 
specialist clubs which look after the interests of the different 
breeds. At these gatherings the very cream of the Fancy is 
gathered together, and the competition is exceedingly keen. At 
such shows many valuable cups, medals, and other specials are 
offered, and the winners of such are looked upon as being the 
Rabbits of the year. For instance, the winner of the challenge 
cup of, say, the Belgian Hare Club, will hold the same position 
in the Rabbit Fancy as the Derby winner does in the racing 
world. He is the Rabbit of the moment, the one which all seek 
to own. The winning of these great trophies means a hard fight 
and a long fight, but the return is worth all the trouble entailed. 
Not only is there the honour of winning, and the value of the 
prizes, but there is still greater financial return which comes in 
the way of stud fees, and the selling of surplus stock. A suc- 
cessful exhibitor is the man who makes money. It is not enough 
to breed good Rabbits, you must show them well, and in this 
chapter we will tell you how to do it. 

The preparation of getting Rabbits into show form, is with- 
out doubt one of the most important subjects connected with the 
exhibition world. Anyone who has visited shows for any length 
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of time will bear us out in saying that occasionally the best 
Rabbits are hopelessly handicapped, and not infrequently are 
thrown out of competition altogether on account of their condi- 
tion, more especially that of coat. This form, or fitness, is so 
essential to the requirements of the show pen that it deserves 
every attention at the hands of the exhibitors. It is as necessary 
to success in its way as fitness is indispensable to the racehorse, 
and we maintain now, as we always have done, that until Rabbits 
are thoroughly ready and fit, they are far better at home. 

Rabbits of colour in particular, are most severely handi- 
capped unless they possess that beautiful top bloom and lustre so 
admired by everybody, and which sends them up 50 per cent, in 
the estimation of the judge immediately he puts his eyes upon 
them. Now, all our feeding, grooming and general management 
should conduce to this very desirable result, and, therefore, as 
previously stated, we firmly believe in keeping Rabbits intended 
for present or immediate exliibition separate and apart from the 
others, and in putting them under a special regime. This, to 
our mind, is not only desirable in view of their value, but from a 
sanitary and an economical point of view. A fancier who keeps a 
big general stock can hardly avoid having disease in one shape 
or another, and it is foolish, we think, for fanciers to lay their 
best stuff open to such influences. Therefore, keep them apart, 
if at all possible, from your general stock, if it is a big one, with 
new faces constantly coming in, as the latter very often bring 
disease with them. Having shown that fitness— and we use the 
term because it is comprehensive and includes both coat and 
general condition— is a sine qua non to success in the exhibition 
pen, the question is, which is the best way to obtain it? We do 
not profess to know everything, but we are prepared to tell our 
readers the method we adopt, and if it is not so good as their own 
they need not follow it. " As to artificial foods, we shall only refer 
to those we ourselves employ, which, as they are advertised, any- 
body can obtain. 

It will be best, perhaps, in order to illustrate our mode of 
preparation, to take a youngster. We will assume that it is a 
good one, and that, as usual, its owner is convinced it will ultim- 
ately set the Thames on fire, that it is shortly intended for show, 
properly grown, old enough, straight and healthy, but as rough 
as a young unbroken colt. Such a Rabbit we should place in a 
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comfortable, roomy, well ventilated liutch, on a bed of peat moss 
litter or sawdust, well covered with sweet hay. Our object would 
be to get off the old coat and replace it with a lustrous new one. 
We should at once place it on soft meat and green food, giving 
the latter freely if the Rabbit had been accustomed to it, or when 
it had got used to the food. Novices must bear in mind that we 
are not speaking of a small young Rabbit, but one, say, five 
months old. This mode of feeding will all tend to loosen and 
move the coat, and it only requires carefully watching to see that 
it does not relax the bowels too much. If the latter is found to be 
the case, the usual remedies must be at once resorted to. 

The soft food we use for general purposes is composed of 
barley meal, sharps and bran, in equal quantities, properly salted, 
scalded with boiling water, and mixed into a stiff ball. But when 
v/e come to giving soft food to a Rabbit that is being exhibited, 
or intended for exhibition in the near future, our soft food is 
very different. We give, morning and evening, along with the 
green food, a mash, consisting of half of the above mixture and 
half of Spratt's Rabbit and Cavy Food. This we mix with well 
boiled linseed, and about this linseed business something more 
must be said. Our mode of using linseed differs from some others. 
Ten grains of linseed to ten pints of water tells a very poor tale 
for the linseed, and it does not speak very well for the Rabbits 
which have the misfortune to be physicked with it. When we 
Tise linseed for the specific purpose of ridding a Rabbit of its coat 
or putting on the gloss, it is a matter of all linseed and nothing 
but linseed as far as it is possible. We only use sufficient water 
to well boil the linseed. It is placed on the fire and allowed to 
-come to the boil, and then it simmers on the hob until it is a very 
thick jelly-like mass. This is then poured, seeds and all, upon 
the meal, and the whole is well mixed into a stiff ball. Now such 
.a ball of soft meat is one of the finest conditioners we ever used, 
and if only a sufficiency is given night and morning, and com- 
paratively little is required for one meal, the effect will be quickly 
■apparent. 

If the soft meat as described is given carefully and obser- 
vantly morning and night, along with plenty of good green food, 
chicory, dandelion, and so forth, at each meal, or in one lot at 
mid-day, the Rabbit will have a natural and complete moult. It 
•should, however, not be forgotten that a warm, comfortable 
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hutch is absolutely essential to a perfect moult, and that a good 
brushing and grooming with the hands once or twice a day cannot 
be dispensed with. It may be taken as a guide during moult 
that warmth — not heat — and a stimulating diet are the principles 
of success, and that if the Rabbits during moult are exhibited, and 
thereby or in any other way get a chill, the system will be put 
out of order and the moult stopped for a time. With reference 
to the ball of soft food, the great mistake usually made by fan- 
ciers is in giving too much at a time. If too much is given at 
night the Rabbit has not finished by morning, and in no way 
is ready for a fresh supply. This should be guarded against, 
though it must be remembered that Rabbits vary in their appe- 
tites, some requiring much more food than others. Under such 
a regime we have rarely failed to effect our purpose, but matters 
may be facilitated by giving a little wood grass. The latter is very 
good for getting the coat off if it has " stuck," but a little care 
should be exercised in giving it, on account of its laxative 
properties. 

As the moult progresses we should begin adding milk to the 
bill of fare. In fact, it is a splendid substitute for one of the soft 
meat feeds. Having reached this stage, it may aptly be said that 
the next is a finishing one, which, when secured, it must be the 
fancier's desire to retain. As previously stated, this special effort 
to 'obtain and keep a lustrous coat and fitness generally is only 
necessary in connection with stock intended for show. For finish- 
ing purposes, and whilst Rabbits are intended to be kept up for 
the show pen, we adopt a still more careful system. It must be 
apparent to everybody that Rabbits exhibited with their bodies 
loaded with fat are most unsightly ; and such a state is not only 
unnecessary, but it is prejudicial to their chances in the show 
pen. What does a Belgian look, for instance, shown as fat as a 
pug dog? Fat is not fitness, and, with one or two exceptions, 
show Rabbits are better underfed than overfed. 

Assuming that the Rabbit is ready for the finish, and it 
should be a gradual preparation right through the moult, a few 
sound, plump, white, whole oats and a little chicory or dandelion 
should be given in the morning. At night a small ball of soft 
meat, prepared as described above, should be given— and a very 
little quantity, bear in mind, will do. Next morning the whole 
oats and green food can be repeated, with a small handful -of 
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soaked grey peas for the evening meal. The third day whole 
oats may be given both morning and evening. On the fourth day, 
of course, a return must be made to the first day's bill of fare, 
and the order gone over again. This is the way our show Rabbits 
have, with few exceptions, alwaj^s been fed, with the important 
addition of new milk. If green food is plentiful, a little might 
be given with each meal, but it is essential that not much at a 
time must given of the oats, meal mashes and peas, or the Rabbits 
will soon be fat. As a whole, it is rather a high food, stimulating 
and nourishing, and if the Rabbits are not at stud, or being con- 
stantly exhibited, a modification must be made. For Rabbits that 
are regularly being knocked about from show to show, it is in- 
valuable, and will keep them up when everything else fails. 

Now as to milk. We consider it the grandest thing ever given 
to a Rabbit. Good new milk is not always get-at-able, but as 
much a:s possible should be given to Rabbits intended for exhi- 
bition or being exhibited. It has a wonderful effect upon grow- 
ing youngsters, suckling does, and Rabbits constantly sent to 
shows. Milk can do that for Rabbits which no other feed can do. 
Plenty of new milk with a little green food, whole oats, linseed 
mash and soaked grey peas, constitute the finest food for a Rabbit 
intended for show known to us at the present time. We have 
had Rabbits that would drink nearly a pint every day, and after 
having a hard time of it, either on show or at stud, lapped up their 
daily allowance with a raw egg in it. For Rabbits in complete 
coat and being regularly exhibited, a concentrated food is very 
essential. They want to be fit without being fat, they want to 
be fat without being bulky, and plenty of milk with a little hard 
corn are mainly the things to do it. 

It should, however, be remembered that if a Rabbit is in 
coat and fit, either a lot of green food, roots or soft meat will 
make it baggy and probably disturb the coat. Plenty of milk, a 
little hard corn, a few soaked grey peas now and again, a little 
chicory or dandelion daily, and occasionally a linseed ball, with 
careful grooming, about which we shall have more to say, should 
keep any Rabbit in perfect form. It should be understood, 
though, that this special preparation is only really necessary when 
one has a Rabbit which is intended for show. Of course, it is 
beneficial to all Rabbits, but would be too expensive if practised 
throughout the whole rabbitry. Fitness may be best described 
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as perfect health, hard flesh, coat close, sharp, and kistrous. 
Without perfect health little or nothing can be done. No hard 
flesh, no close coat, no lustre, and, dear readers, no colour. 
Rabbits unfit, or in ill-health, will be soft, open and dull in coat, 
with flabby flesh and baggy body. 

Our mode of feeding will do all that is required providing the 
Rabbit is properly housed and attended to, and is not diseased. 
If it is diseased, fitness in any shape cannot be expected, neither 
can colour. We have alwa3's been cognizant of the fact that 
with disease colour goes, that anything calculated to check the 
proper working of the system prejudices the colour. For instance, 
just before moulting Rabbits lose their colour, or " sicken for 
the moult," as we call it. To some, perhaps, this change in the 
colour of highly-coloured specimens has never been apparent, but 
such is the case. Many a good Rabbit has gone down in the 
prize list, and people have said it has "gone in colour," when 
in reality the Rabbit has simply been unwell, or has beep " sick- 
ening for the moult." Therefore, if fanciers want high colour, 
if they want lustrous coats, they must have a high state of health 
and condition. All the good food, all the special food and con- 
diments in the world, will never do any good without the Rabbit 
is healthy. We may take it home. Suppose we were put in a 
pen and placed on exhibition whilst suffering from a bilious attack, 
we should cut but a very sorry figure, and as for colour, we should' 
have none. 

Now as to green food. In our opinion chicory and dande- 
lions are head and shoulders above all the other kinds we ever 
tried. Like milk, they do for Rabbits what no other food 
will do, and are probably two of the best liver and kidney medi- 
cines known to the majority of fanciers. Chicory and dandelion 
are thus not only a most admirable food, but they constitute a 
splendid medicine, and in great measure keep our stock in perfect 
health. Therefore, it will be seen that a little of both, or either, 
cannot be dispensed with in the daily regime connected with 
stock intended for exhibition. We could never keep Rabbits 
healthy through the summer without a liberal supply of green 
food. Rabbits intended for exhibition should have some chicory 
or dandelion daily. Does in kindle, does giving suck, and others 
should have almost as much as they will eat, in conjunction with 
hard corn, providing they are used to it. A word of warning. 
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A sudden change from dry food on to a liberal supply of green 
has often played sad havoc m the way of scours, and we suggest 
care and caution in the change of foods, so that inexperienced 
hands may not go wrong. Then, again, very young Rabbits 
should not, to use a rather vulgar expression, have " belly 
measure " of green food. If they have, there is no wonder at 
their having scours and diarrhoea. Their stomachs are easily dis- 
ordered, and they can no more stand an unlimited supply of fruit. 
We are strongly in favour of green food ; it is one of the greatest 
essentialities of successful Rabbit keeping; it materially reduces 
the corn bill ; it cannot, in fact, altogether be dispensed with, but, 
like everything else, its use can be abused, and it is capable of 
doing as much harm as it is able to do good. 

We say about green food as we say about all foods and every- 
thing else connected with our Fancy. Whatever food is given, 
and whatever is done, should be done carefully, its action anti- 
cipated, the result noted, and alterations effected when necessary. 
Feeding and managing Rabbits is not like saying one's pence 
table, but is a pursuit requiring much observation, a good deal 
of study, and in all cases a lot has to be left to the discretion and 
common-sense of the fancier. Finally, let us advise our readers 
to use suitable green food in a liberal way, but, at the same time, 
exercise additional caution in supplying it to youngsters. 

With reference to soaked grey peas some fanciers do not like 
them. It is probably accounted for by their having overdone 
the feed. We admit they are heating and stimulating, and from 
that very fact alone we derive our benefit. It would never enter 
. our mind to regularly feed our Rabbits on grey peas, any more 
than a pigeon man would keep his pigeons on nothing but hem^- 
seed. We use grey peas very sparingly as a rule, and derive 
nothing but good from them. They are a fine thing to give breed- 
ing does that are rather backward in accepting the visit of the 
buck, in which case they may form one of several whole meals. 
We know of no better food to give to Rabbits at shows if you are 
with them yourself. A few given after judging keeps the Rabbits 
up wonderfully, and in some measure on account of their heating 
and stimulating properties, prevents the Rabbits taking cold. 
For stud bucks and suckling does they are also very good, and a 
few now and again given to growing youngsters appreciably help 
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them forward. All our best stock have a small handful once or 
twice a week, according to their respective requirements. 

Before leaving this question of food, we would like to again 
impress upon our readers the great advantage, if not absolute 
necessity, of buying only the very best of every kind of food. It 
is rather strange, but nevertheless true, that the majority of 
fanciers use inferior kinds of both hard and soft food. We 
have been more particularly struck with the poor quality of the 
oats used in many rabbitries we have lately visited. As a rule, 
a very bad sample of black badly-grown oats has been in the 
troughs at most places. Buying such oats is a penny wise and 
pound foolish policy. Water and sawdust are both cheap, but 
they would not act very well as food. A clean, sweet, full, white 
whole oat should be purchased, and if such cost a copper or two 
per stone more than the others, they are much cheaper in the long 
run. We would also like to mention once more that those who 
buy crushed oats usually buy a large percentage of rubbish, and 
if people will persist in paying their good money for dirt, they 
need not be astonished if their Rabbits do not thrive. 

Now as to water. It is almost too late to assume that any 
man is so foolish as to believe that Rabbits and Cavies do not 
require water to drink. Yet some years ago we had men in the 
Fancy, perfectly sane in other respects, who persistently, in the 
face of everything and everybody, maintained that our pets did 
not require water. And such men would calmly stand by on a 
hot summer's day and see their stock lapping up their own urine, 
and still stick to their absurd theory. Now, however, those who 
do not give their Rabbits water are few and far between. As 
to ourselves, we give water daily all the year round. We have a 
lot of small pots which act the part of milk and water pots as they 
may be required. 

Our Rabbits on the milk regime have their milk at night and 
water in the morning, and the others, in hot weather mostly, have 
clean water given to them twice a day. This we have found to 
be of the utmost benefit. It undoubtedly, to some extent, makes 
up for an absence or scarcity of green food, and we are sure it 
prevents many little ailments during the hot weather. With' a 
regular supply of water and careful feeding, we hardly ever have 
a case of diarrhoea. Then with suckling does it is indispensable. 
A supply of water should be given right through pregnacy, never 
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■omitted; it is essential both before and just after giving birth, 
and it should be regularly kept in the hutch while the young- 
sters are on the doe. In fact, there is no time when Rabbits, 
young and old should not have water to drink, and thousands of 
does when giving birth have worried their young simply in con- 
sequence of their great thirst, and because of an absence from the 
liutch of water or some fluid. Those having a liberal supply oi 
green food will not require so much, but others, mostly kept on a 
dry — oat and meal — diet, consume comparatively large quantities 
if they can get at it. 

When Rabbits are overheated, as sometimes is the case in 
sexual disorders, a little carbonate of magnesia placed in the 
drinking water, or sprinkled on the Rabbit's food is an admirable 
thing. About as much as will lie on a sixpence two or three 
times a week will do for one Rabbit, and greatly assist a cure. 
Flowers of sulphur may also be given for the same purpose. 

Now as to grooming for exhibition. If a fancier has a very 
large stock it is neither necessary nor will he have the time to 
groom them all, but it is absolutely incumbent upon him to daily 
groom those intended for exhibition. Of course, aU Rabbits are 
better for a rub and brush up now and again, but exhibition 
stock, if the coats are intended to be bright and glossy, must be 
properly groomed at least once a day. We are not in favour of 
much brushing (we are referring for present purposes to short- 
coated Rabbits) , that is, too much brushing, and we do not advo- 
cate a stiff, hard brush. Some fanciers we have noticed set into 
their Rabbits with a hard brush as if they were scrubbing a flag- 
stone floor, brushing away severely until we should say the skin 
of poor bunny was very sore and tender indeed. Besides the 
fact that hard brushing makes the Rabbit sore, which, if persisted 
in, will of itself cause the coat to stand up, it has a tendency to 
disturb the fluffy undercoat conspicuous in some parts of the 
Rabbit, which, beiiir brought to the surface, affects the coat, and 
tends to mar the Rabbit's beauty. A gentle brushing with a 
brush that is neither too soft nor too hard will do far more good 
than a vigorous onslaught with a stiff, harsh brush. 

This brushing sitould be the first course, and after it should 
come a good "doing" Ndth the hands. A thorough stroking 
with the warm hands has asyery considerable effect upon the coat, 
and if regularly indulged in\ rarely fails to bring up the lustre. 
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As a finishing course, a downright good rubbing with a clean 
chamois leather, or clean table napkin is far the best. If this, 
procedure is indulged in daily with Rabbits intended for the show 
pen, they should shine and look as glossy as the good wife's best 
satin gown. We say should advisedly, because unless the 
Rabbits are fit and ready for such a course, and are in perfect 
health, their coats will never shine or look right. Health is 
essential to a bright coat, and unless our Rabbits are healthy we 
might as well rub and scrub a piece of pig-iron, and expect it to 
look like highly-polished steel. Therefore, good fanciers obtain 
health in their Rabbits, and thus begin at the beginning. Then, 
keep, feed and groom as we have directed, and unless your ex- 
perience is very different to ours, your stock will be the envy of 
the most unenvious. But remember this grooming business i& 
not a matter of a few minutes, but one of nearly half-an-hour of 
careful work; in fact, the more grooming you can put in daily 
with the hand and a clean cloth, the better your Rabbit will look.. 

Another important point in conditioning a Rabbit for the 
show pen, and for that matter, in keeping all Rabbits in a good 
state of health, is exercise. The more exercise a Rabbit is given, 
and the more pure air it is allowed to sniff, the better it is in 
health, and the more readily is it got into show condition. Of 
course, the utmost necessity for pure air — ^no dampness, draughts, 
or bad smells — has so often been demonstrated and dealt with that 
we shall say no more about it, but the subject of exercise is one 
which we must impress upon our readers. Most Rabbits live 
without exercise, and many die without exercise which would 
never have died but for the want of it and a breath of pure air. 
We have saved the lives of scores and prolonged the lives of 
hundreds, by allowing them a regular run on the rabbitry floor 
and an occasional scamper round the garden when the sun had 
got off it. We are speaking of the short-coated breeds. 

It is not always convenient to provide big hutches, which,, 
of course, are far the best ; but it is a simple matter to lift your 
best stuff out of their hutches and give them in their turn a few 
minutes' run on the floor. No fancier should go into his rabbitry 
without putting one of the inmates on the floor, or letting out a 
litter of yougsters. Such a proceeding will save dozens of lives, 
particularly in connection with youngsters, who cannot stand, 
without some ill-effects, overcrowding and being in the same con- 
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fined space day after day. Unfortunately many fanciers' places- 
are so fearfully small considering the number of Rabbits kept, 
and very frequently both hutches and rabbitries are badly ventil- 
ated, damp or draughty. It is a pity when such is the case, 
because Rabbits cannot be healthy very long when kept under 
such conditions, but if the rabbitries are small use should be made 
of the backyard or garden for occasional runs for bunny, and 
these runs and gallops round the outside of the rabbitry will do 
a g^reat deal of good. 

From one end of the country to the other are fanciers' socie- 
ties to be found. In some districts they are very numerous, in 
others they are more widely spread. One of the first things a 
young fancier should do is to join the fanciers' club or society 
that is nearest to him. He will learn more in six months, by 
being a member of such a society, than he would in six years 
pottering along by himself. The monthly, quarterly, and half- 
jj-early shows of such societies are the best possible means of 
educating the young fancier into the secrets of much which goes 
to make a successful breeder and exhibitor. Mingling with his 
fellows on club nights and show days he will learn much as to 
their methods of breeding and showing, he will learn how to select 
stock for breeding, how to mate so as to secure the best results, 
also how to select the most promising youngsters from amongst 
those he breeds, also how to show them to the best advantage. 
Above and beyond all this he will make many friends, and get to- 
know what the fellowship of the Fancy means. 

The fancier who is member of a society is in a far happier 
position than the one who is not. One can learn much from 
the reading of books and papers, but one single ocular demons- 
traton is better than the reading of a dozen books. 

One of the first things to be thought about when a fancier 
has reached the conclusion that he has stock good enough to 
show is the obtaining of an exhibition box, or basket. Boxes 
are best for v/inter, and baskets for summer. Nowadays, it 
does not pay to make one's own boxes, because boxes and baskets 
sutable for all the different varieties are advertised from time to 
time in "Fur and Feather." One thing we would say : Never have 
box or basket with a metal handle, always a leather strap handle,, 
and another strong strap to go round the outside of the box or 
basket lengthways. See that your boxes and baskets are always 
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Avell cleansed and disinfected after their return from a show. 
The neglect of this simple precaution may mean the loss of not 
one, but many of your Rabbits, as disease is often conveyed 
by boxes and baskets. 

Before placing stock in the boxes the bottom should be well 
covered with sawdust to soak up the urine, and on top of it should 
be a good covering of hay, excepting for Angoras, and for this* 
breed short lengths of straw are best, because the hay seeds get 
into the coat and spoil its appearance, whilst the hay itself is apt 
to get twisted up with the long fur on the lower parts of the body 
and legs. Before fastening the lid down put a crust of bread 
and a bit of swede, or carrot in the box for the Rabbit to feed 
upon during the journey to the show. You must remember that 
you have to put your exhibit before the judge in the very best 
form possible, and you must not overlook any means to that end. 

Before leaving this subject of the shows we would urge upon 
our readers the necessity of doing all in their power to gave the 
time, labour, and patience of the show officials. Therefore do 
we say : Make your entries early. Don't wait till the last day of 
■closing. Send your stock off in good time, so that it may get 
penned and settled down before the judge makes his appearance. 
Some fanciers are always behind. These individuals are the 
cause of nine-tenths of the mishaps at shows. They enter late 
causing the use of duplicate numbers. Duplicate numbers lead 
to errors in penning and unpenning, and the loss of prizes. Send- 
ing exhibits off by the last train possible means that prizes are 
often lost owing to delays on the railway, and the non-arrival of 
the stock in time for judging. Show officials have quite enough 
to worry them when things go straight, therefore, every fancier 
should determine to minimise, and not increase their work. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Diseases and their Treatment. 

Rabbits, like their owners, and everything else connected 
with the animal world are unfortunately liable to accident, disease 
and death. Some fanciers have more trouble in this direction 
than others, due in great measure to their own lack of care, and 
proper management, but even in the best regulated studs- 
accidents will happen, disease will make its appearance, and death 
comes to all. Still prevention is better than cure, and if the- 
stock is kept under healthy conditions, fed regularly and on the- 
best of food, trouble in the way of illness will be considerably 
minimised, even though it may not be altogether avoided. 
"Throw physic to the dogs" is a good maxim when disease is- 
not present, but there are times when one must physic. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We believe in trying to cure every ail- 
ment that makes its appearance in the rabbitry, but we 
do not believe in trying to bolster up weakly, delicate 
stock with drugs. In such cases the first loss is the 
least. If one is troubled with delicate stock and drugs are 
used to strengthen them the effect is only temporary, but what 
is worse is that one is tempted to breed with such and thus per- 
petuate a strain that is not strong and vigorous. Therefore, 
would we advise every fancier to kill weakly youngsters rather" 
than try to rear them for they are only a vexation and disappoint- 
ment all their lives. We do not believe in coddling and pamper- 
ing. Success cannot come that way. For either showing or 
breeding stock needs to be strong, vigorous, and healthy if it is to 
bring either pleasure or profit to the owner. 

Exhibits are liable to suffer from disease through no fault 
of their own. It may be brought from a show by the exhibits or 
by the boxes or hampers coming in contact with diseased animals, 
or infected articles, or places. In all cases of illness isolate the 
patient at once, for ts own sake and that of the rest of the stock 
a separate hutch is a boon and a blessing. 

Abscess. — These are frequent amongst Rabbits. It is well 
to let them develop so that all the mucous gets localised. Then 
bathe freely with hot water, and by the aid of a very sharp knife. 
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make an opening, squeeze very gently, and cleanse with a solu- 
tion of Condy's Fluid, and get rid of all the pus or matter. 
Watch daily and bathe morning and night, dry carefully, and 
apply zinc ointment after each bathing. This whilst healing 
prevents the wound closing too quickly. Feed on a non-stimu- 
lating diet, -with an abundance of green stuff. Abscesses usually 
rarise from unsuitable feeding, or from blows. 

DiARRHCEA. — This is usually troublesome, especially with 

_youngsters, in the early months of the year. Changes of the 

weather, excessive heat, a chill, or fright will often cause it, 

although it is more often than not caused by an over-abundance 

■■of green stuff, especially if given wet or stale. Fifty drops of Dr. 

CoUis Browne's Chlorodyne is a good remedy, as is also raw 

arrowroot and milk. Another prescription is bi-carbonate of 

'bismuth five grains, and ten grains of bi-carbonate of soda, 

^ every three hours to an adult Rabbit, every four hours 

to a young one. This may be given dry on the tongue, 

-or in a teaspoonful of milk. The specimens affected 

-should be fed on a hard diet, avoiding green stuff, until the 

'bowels regain their normal state. Old clover hay often tempts 

the patient to eat, and should be used. A small handful of 

- shepherd's purse given twice a day is also helpful. 

Canker of the Ear.— This is most painful. Rabbits 
.affected, when handled by the ears, cry piteously. Syringe the 
= ear with warm, soapy water, clean out the wax with a blunt stick, 
and then apply a few drops of carbolised oil. In the early stages 
i-of the disease a sprinkling of boracic powder will effect a cure. 

Scurf.— As a rule this is the result of neglect. It .should be 
treated with sulphur ointment or boracic ointment, either of 
which can be purchased at a chemist's for a few coppers. Should 
there be any moisture connected with the eruption, gently rub in 
some dry boracic powder. Sore hocks is a form of the disease, 
caused usually by improper bedding, or being kept in dirty 
hutches, and can be treated in the same way. In bad cases the 
ears and face are often quite bare, and the fur will not grow. In 
such cases mix one ounce of vaseline, six drops of creosote, and 
half an ounce of precipitated sulphur. Rub this well in every . 
other day for a fortnight. In all cases of skin trouble extra 
attention should be given to the feeding. Abundant green food, 
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•such as dandelion, chicory, beetroot, or swedes, should be given, 
and heating foods avoided. 

Eye Weakness. — ^Watery eyes are usually cured with the 
application of a litle boracic ointment. This should be placed 
on the eyeball. A good eye-wash to bathe a stubborn case can 
be made from a tablespoonful of boracic powder to a pint of boil- 
ing water, and used when cold. Such cases usually yield to 
persistent treatment, but, should daily application jdeld no good 
results, it is possible the trouble arises from a much more serious 
cause, malformation of the eye-lid. Eyes that are continually 
running will benefit considerably by applying a little boracic 
ointment to the eye-ball, whilst sore lids will greatly improve by 
the application of a little boracic powder, liberally dusted on by 
the aid of a little cotton wool, whilst a little iodoform ointment 
will give much relief. Zinc lotion is another useful and efltective 
remedy. 

Constipation. — Rabbits are not often troubled with this. 
Treat with half-teaspoonful doses of syrup of buckthorn daily, 
or compound licorice powder, a quarter of a teaspoonful on the 
tongue, dry. Abundance of green stuff, or meal mashes, to 
which a little boiled linseed has been added, will aid the bowels 
"to gain a normal condition. 

Paralysis. — For this there is no cure, and it is best at once 
to put the affected Rabbit out of its misery. The parts generally 
affected are the hindquarters, which are dragged uselessly about 
the hutch floor as though broken just above the hips. 

Slobbers. — This arises from indigestion, and should be 
treated as follows. Take an ordinary four ounce medicine bottle, 
fill three-parts full of water, add a teaspoonful of chlorate 
of potash, and one of powdered ginger, stand for a few hours, 
shake thoroughly, and give a teaspponful twice daily. The 
teeth should always be examined in cases of slobbers. Should 
the teeth be overgrown, long, or ill-fitting, they should be nipped 
off with a sharp pair of cutting pliers and filed to their proper 
length, thus giving the specimen the opportunity to eat its food 
•with ease and comfort. 

Vent Disease. — The name given to inflammation of the 
vagina. A most contagious disease. One which often arises 
from dirty hutches and improper feeding, and frequently by 
sexual contact. It fortunately is easily cured. Bathe the vent 
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twice each day with a weak solution of Jeyes' Fluid, dry carefully 
and apply zinc or sulphur ointment. Several remedies are ad- 
vertised in " Fur and Feather." 

Snuffles. — One of the most prevalent and troublesome of 
Rabbit diseases. Rabbits suffering from snuffles should be kept 
in a warm hutch, well bedded on hay, with a little disinfectant, 
such as Jeyes' or Sanitas, placed in the corner. The fore legs 
and nostrils should always be kept clean by sponging with Sanitas,, 
diluted with warm water. Stimulating and easily assimilated 
food should be given, such as milk sops, meal mashes made into 
a crumbly moist state from equal parts of Spratt's Meal and 
sharps, oats, green stuff in abundance, and a supply of best clover 
hay. Boracic powder blown up the nostrils by means of an 
insufflator, is a good remedy, as is iodoform powder. We have 
also used flowers of sulphur in the same manner with great benefit. 
Fresh air and plenty of it assists in the cure of this complaint ; a 
complaint from which Rabbits in outside hutches scarcely ever 
suffer. 

Red Water. — An affection of the kidneys caused by ex- 
posure to cold or damp, or improper feeding. Treat by giving 
two-drop doses of sweet spirit of nitre in a teaspoonful of water 
twice, or thrice a day. Keep the patient warm, that is in an 
inside hutch, feed on warm meal mashes, and give barley water 
to drink. Make this by mixing one teaspoonful of barley flour 
to half-a-pint of water and boiling five minutes ; give when cold. 

Pot Belly. — Generally caused by over indulgence in green 
food. Stop all green food, and feed on bread and milk in which 
a pinch of bi-carbonate of soda has been sprinkled ; hay may be 
given with advantage. In a day or two the attack will pass, but 
exercise care when giving green food after an attack ; give very- 
little for the first few days. 

Swollen Teats.— This is due to the milk glands becoming 
congested, and may arise from cold, or from the young not being 
able to draw off all the milk. It is wise to examine does every 
other day for the first week after kindling, and if there is the 
least suspicion of hardness about the teats or stomach to give a 
good rubbing with sweet oil ; should they become hard and show 
signs of inflammation then camphorated oil should be used twice 
or thrice a day. 



CHAPTER VII. 
Angoras. 

Unique, and as fascinating as it is beautiful, is the Angora 
Rabbit. The Angora, with its long, fleecy tresses, is pre-eminently 
the variety for lady fanciers. It is therefore not at all astonishing 
that some of the most successful breeders and exhibitors of 
Angoras have been ladies. Years ago the only colour known 
was white, but nowadays we have blacks, blue, and fawns, and 
greys. True, they are few and far between, and do not as yet 
rival the whites in the affections of breeders, nor in the length 
of coat and general furnishing. Seen in the show pen reclining 
on a bed of nice clean straw the Angora looks like some huge 
woolly ball, and invariably attracts more attention from the 
ordinary visitor than does any other variety. 

The Angora is said to have been originally found in Asia 
Minor and Persia, and certainly within a measurable limit of time 
some very good representatives of the breed have been found in 
those regions. It is supposed to have received its name from the 
fact that it was largely kept in the town of Angora, a honour 
shared with the Angora cats, goats and sheep, each of which are 
noted for the quality and length of their fine white fur and wool. 
To the peasants of Switzerland, and of the low lying parts of Bel- 
gium is said to be due the introducton and spread of its culture in 
• Europe. Certain it is that many years ago the people of those lands 
kept the Angora in large numbers. Not for exhibition, nor for 
their meat were they chiefly kept, but for their wool, which, it is 
said, was periodically clipped and woven into articles of under- 
clothing. The industry had a great vogue at one time, and 
eventually extended into France. To-day, the Angora is not 
only bred in the countries named because of its wool, but also in 
Germany and France, and many beautiful sets of ladies' fur are 
niade from the skins of the Angora. 

Length and quality of coat is the dominating feature of the 
Angora. Length of coat is a sine qua non, but there must also 
be quality. Length without quality will not carry an exhibit far. 
The ears must be fairly short, well covered with fur, and carry 
well defined tufts, or fringes, of long silky fur. Plain ears, that 
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is ears which do not carry tufts, are little esteemed. The front, 
in other words, the neck and chest, must be covered as densely 
as possible with long fine wool. The front is a most important 
property in an Angora. The body should be covered with wool 
of as great length as possible, and the feet should also be heavily 
wooUed. In weight, the Angora should be from 61b. to 7lb., the 
body being large and well rounded, so as to show off to greater 
advantage the beauties of its coat. It should possess plenty of 
bone ; in fact, be what is known as " strong in bone." The head 
should be fairly broad and short. The wool on a short, broad 
face shows to greater advantage than on a long, narrow one; 
moreover, a narrow head is not in accord with that noble appear- 
ance which the standard demands. 

Angoras do not require any special kind of feeding, but they 
do require special attention in the way of housing and grooming. 
Their hutches should never be less than three feet long by two 
feet deep. The double floors which some people talk about are 
not a necessity, more than that they are detrimental to the com- 
fort and welfare of the Rabbits forced to live in them, many a 
case of sore hocks, sore feet, broken toe nails, and sprained joints 
being caused by the bars of the false bottoms. The hutches 
should be given an extra good layer of sawdust on the floor at 
back and on top of this should be placed abundance of clean 
white straw, cut into short lengths and well bruised, so as to 
soften it and prevent it from cutting the wool on the legs and 
feet. The hutches should be kept very clean, all soiled portions 
of the bed being removed every day. 

Success in Angoras is dependent more upon grooming than 
on any other breed. It does not matter how good a specimen 
may be, if its toilet is not regularly and properly attended to it 
will never accomplish the winning of prizes. This grooming must 
start when the Rabbits are quite young, say two months of age. 
Not only for the sake of the grooming and its assistance to the 
growth of the coat, but also because of the training which it gives. 
When Rabbits are used to the daily grooming from the early days 
of youth, they sit more quietly than those not so trained, and, 
as a consequence, the operation is more easily, more thoroughly, 
and more quickly performed. 

This grooming should be done on a table upon which a piece 
of carpet or canvas has been tacked down, so as to give the 
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Rabbit a foothold and prevent it slipping and sliding about. This 
brushing must be done as lightly as possible, the object being to 
keep the coat fleecy and fluffy, and prevent it from clinging to- 
gether and becoming matted or cotted. The Rabbit should be 
placed on the table with its face towards you, and commencing 
with the cheeks you should work backwards over the whole body, 
brushing towards the head all the time. In dealing with the 
chest the head must be raised by holding the ears, but the feet 
should not be raised from the table. The under portion of the 
body and legs may be brushed whilst the Rabbit is suspended in 
mid-air by your hand being underneath the body to support the 
weight. If this grooming is done regularly, and the hutch kept 
clean, the Rabbit will always be in good form, except during such 
time as it is moulting. Needless to say, the brush must be kept 
scrupulously clean. The brushes most commonly used for this 
purpose are those in which the bristles or wires are set in rubber 
pad. They being more penetrating than the ordinary closely 
made brush, and being more open, do not tear or pull the coat so 
much as the closely bristled brushes. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to use a comb; should it be so, a large open-toothed 
one should be used, and, if possible, it should be one of the round 
toothed sort which are used for pet dogs. Should a bunch of fur 
(become cotted, or matted, get a long darning needle and teeze it 
•out. Don't attempt to drag the comb through it, as if you do 
-you will only tear out the fur and make the coat thin and patchy. 
Many are the trials of temper and patience to which an 
Angora fancier is siibject. You send an exhibit away to a show 
:in beautiful condition. It comes back with its coat full of hay- 
■seeds and saiwdust, and stained with urine, owing to the Angoras 
having been penned underneath another tier of Rabbits, and hay 
having been used instead of straw for the pens. It must never be 
i forgotten that directly an Angora comes back from a show its 
icoat should be carefully brushed, ere it is placed in its hutch. 
:Some fanciers wash their Angoras, other experts are altogether 
■opposed to the practice. We do not believe in washing if it can 
be avoided, and it seldom is really necessary. To cleanse the coat 
-it is wise to rub the stained portions with white prepared Fullers 
Earth, taking care not to use too much, so as to clog the coat, 
and being most careful to brush out every particle of the powder 
ibefore the Rabbit is sent to another show. A word of warning 
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may here be given to the inexperienced— never try to breed from 
your exhibition stock whilst they are being shown. Breeding 
stock do not require this constant grooming. They are better 
without it. If does have been bred with, and then are required 
for exhibition again, their old coat must be got off as quickly as 
possible with a good sharp pair of scissors, and then they must be 
brushed every day in just the same manner as a youngster which 
is being prepared to make its debut in the show arena. 

Mr. W. Mitchell, a breeder of many winning Angoras, 
writes: — " Angoras have a distinction which no other breed can 
claim. It is that every youngster one breeds will turn out a 
winner. There are, of course, certain regulations to follow in 
order to attain this. Still, there is no disputing the fact that every 
youngster will, providing the parents are bred on right lines, and 
the youngsters have due attention given them, turn out a winner 
in open competition. I speak from experience with my own 
stud, whilst I also know many other breeders who have had a 
like experience. This being the case, it will readily be seen that 
the Angora offers great encouragement to the beginner. 

" For those with limited means it is the breed of all breeds. 
It requires no elaborate accommodation, whilst small hutches 
will do quite well. I have every confidence in recommending 
the Angora to the consideration of those who have a desire tO' 
breed Rabbits for exhibition purposes. The capital required at 
the commencement is very small. For hutches, a ' Tate ' sugar 
box will be found ample for one adult doe. I may say, however, 
that I prefer to keep Angoras in an inside rabbitry or shed. This 
is not essential, as they will thrive equally well in outside hutches. 
No one need be deterred from making a start in Angoras on the 
ground that they have not an elaborate rabbitry. Hutches free 
from damp and draught are all that this breed require. If the 
hutches are inside I prefer the whole of the door to be made of 
wire-netting on a two-inch wood frame. For outside hutches the 
door would require to be half wood and half wire netting, with a 
loose board to fit over the netting in cold or rainy weather. I 
would also recommend that outside hutches be covered all round 
with roofing felt, and a false roof put over them. This false roof 
should be made to project about twelve inches beyond the front 
of the hutches, thus ensuring the worst of the rain being kept 
from the hutch front. A stack of four hutches could be erected 
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at little expense; in fact, the cost is so modest as to be within 
the reach of the most humble fancier in the land. 

" Another advantage which Angoras have is that good, reli- 
able breeding stock can be purchased at most reasonable prices. 
A doe which has been successful in the show pen, but which has 
lost her coat, can often be bought for a matter of fifteen shillings 
or a sovereign. At that she would be mated to a suitable buck, 
thus providing the purchaser with all the material he requires to 
turn out winners. Does of rather inferior quality can often be 
purchased at less than the figure mentioned. These are does 
which are perhaps quite as likely to breed winners as those which 
have themselves won. Often they have more life and vigour in 
them as they have been kept at home to grow on whilst the others 
Tiave been knocking about in the show pen. It will be under- 
stood, at least I wish it to be, that I am speaking of stock bred 
in the right way. Naturally, there are inferior Angoras as well as 
fashionably bred ones. The former are dear at a gift; the latter 
will bring success and lasting pleasure. On no account would I 
breed from a doe which had not good breeding behind it. To do 
so would be but to court failure and disappointment. In Angora 
breeding blood is half the battle. Too much weight cannot be 
placed upon pedigree when purchasing stock, though one must 
be careful not to purchase pedigree alone. Pedigree is no good 
without it has a Rabbit attached to it. One does not want a 
mongrel foisting on one, simply because it was a blood relation 
of some noted champion. There is reason in all things. I hope 
I have made myself clear on this question of pedigree when pur- 
•chasing stock. 

" For those who do not wish to purchase a doe in young, or 
perhaps cannot afford to do so if they wish, there is another course 
to follow. It is one which has been the means of many getting 
"to the front equally as quick as those who have purchased a doe 
and bred their own winners. Most breeders of Angoras usually 
have a few youngsters to sell in the breeding season. For a 
matter of five shillings a well bred youngster of eight weeks can 
•often be purchased. The breeders sell these youngsters for no 
fault, but simply because they have not time to devote to them. 
They know, from experience, that it is much better to devote 
their time and attention to two or three youngsters than to try 
and follow a big stock. In the former case they caa make all the 
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youngsters they keep into winners ; in the latter, they would most 
probably spoil the lot. 

" The little man has thus a great chance in the Angora 
Fancy. By purchasing a well bred youngster, and further expen- 
diture of say a couple of shillings on a brush for grooming pur- 
poses, he is fitted to make a bold bid for success. One great 
advantage in purchasing a youngster in this way is that the new 
fancier gets accustomed to the process of grooming quite easily. 
It is far better to start with a youngster than with an adult. The 
coat of a youngster is naturally short, and as the coat grows longer 
the brusher gets more used to the task. It will, therefore, be 
seen that it is an advantage to start with youngsters. This, of 
course, is the same when one purchases a doe in kindle. The doe 
herself does not need grooming when in kindle; in fact, she is- 
better left alone. This means that the first lesson in brushing is. 
obtained on the youngsters. Another advantage, and this time 
a most important one, is that to be successful in Angoras one does- 
not need to keep a big stock. A couple of breeding does will be 
sufficient to keep one right at the top. There is no necessity t» 
keep a stock buck, as there are usually some of the best advertised, 
at stud in the columns of ' Fur and Feather.' Thus for the expen- 
diture of a few shillings in a stud fee the best blood in the Fancy 
can be obtained. Again, one does not need to rear all the young- 
sters one breeds. To do so is foolish. It is by far the best to rear 
but two, or at the most three, out of each litter. Angoras usually, 
have five or six youngsters at a time, but to rear them all is not 
wise. If one did so, the youngsters might go on all right, but 
there is the possibility, nay, the probability, that they would not 
do so. There would not be half the chance of making them grow 
into winners as there is when only two or three are kept. What 
we want in an Angora is exceptional development, and it stands^ 
to reason that three youngsters will develop better than six. The 
three would get the sustenance which had to be shared by twice 
that number, therefore they may reasonably be expected to make 
much greater development. Whilst wool is the main point and 
the one we strive for most, it is an advantage to have a good big 
body on which to grow that wool. A big bodied Rabbit will 
always score over a little bodied one with the same amount of 
coat. 




STACK OP HUTCHES AS USED BY MISS LATHAM, OP 
ANGORA EAME. 

The boxes, which are sugar boxes, are built in tiers, two wide, a piece of 
2in. by 2m. wood being nailed at each corner to hold the boxes together. 
The inner end of each box is cut out, as shown in the lower sketch, so as 
to give one large breeding hutch. A board is inserted when it is desired 
to divide into two hutches. The small sketch shows the exhibition box 
Miss Latham recommends for Angoras. The wooden rack in the corner 
is for the hay. 
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" Individual attention young Angoras must have. During 
the first six weeks they cannot come to much harm, as the coat 
is not then so long. After that age they must be attended to at 
least every other day. A few minutes is sufficient for each speci- 
men, but they must have that few minutes regularly. To groom 
three or four is not much of a task, but when there are more than 
a dozen to do it is a more serious business. Feeding, too, has 
many advantages over some varieties. If an Angora has plenty 
of good sound whole oats, some nice clover hay and an abundance 
of succulent green food, it will grow on amazingly. The last- 
named food is by far the most important. It is no use trying to 
grow good coated Rabbits unless one has a practically unlimited 
supply of green food. They will eat almost anything, including 
dandelion, chicory, clover, coltsfoot, grass, hedge parsley, cauli- 
flower leaves, brussels sprouts, etc. Cabbage leaves I never use. 
It is not that I think they harm the stock, but they cause such an 
offensive smell. I feed twice a day, though the fancier who is 
unable to see his stock twice a day will find that once feeding is 
equally beneficial. No expensive feeding is necessary; in fact, 
I would not indulge in it, as I think the plainer the diet the more 
likely one is to get strong, healthy stock. A good bed of clean 
straw should always be kept in the hutch. Hay must on no 
account be used for bedding, as the seeds work their way into the 
coat and cause trouble. They irritate the skin and in scratching 
to relieve itself of the intruders, the Rabbit will ruin its coat. In 
addition, the coat cots round the hay seeds, causing unlimited 
trouble. Sawdust, too, must be used carefully. A good thick 
layer should be spread along the back of the hutch, from one side 
to the other, and say four inches wide. This will be quite suffi- 
cient. If more is given it will be apt to get into the coat and 
cause trouble when brushing. I may say I prefer wheat straw for 
the bedding, as there is no chaff in it, as is often the case with oat 
straw. 

" Grooming is the thing which keeps many fanciers away 
from keeping Angoras. Why it should be so I know not. There 
is nothing at all difficult about it ; in fact, any boy or girl of twelve 
years of age could perform the task quite easily. A little time and 
a fair supply of patience are the greatest essentials to successful 
grooming of an Angora Rabbit. The exercise of these will work 
wonders. Ten minutes will suffice for the average Rabbit if 
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groomed daily. That time is for an adult in full coat ; youngsters 
naturally take less time. If one makes a start with youngsters 
just commencing to grow their coat, one gradually grows into the 
brushing process without any trouble. A proper brush is essen- 
tial, but these can be purchased at quite reasonable prices. The 
coat should be brushed upwards, at the same time working it 
towards the head. Vigorous brushing does more harm than good 
as it breaks the coat. Blowing into the coat is far more effective. 
By so doing one can see at once where the coat shows any signs of 
sticking together, and the brush can be brought into play. 
Lightly flicking the coat will give the desired help to the coat, 
whilst it will not break it at all. 

" Profit can be made from breeding and exhibiting Angoras. 
But it is not in the financial sense that one derives the greatest 
benefit. The penning of a home-bred winning Angora is a real 
pleasure. The owner knows that it is his own personal effort and 
attention which has produced the beautiful creature which is 
admired of all. He had not simply to purchase a doe and have 
it mated to a good buck on the off-chance of turning out a flier. 
He had to give continual attention, attention which, by the way, 
was a pleasure the whole time. It was that attention which 
resulted in the red ticket being placed on his pen and he himself 
can claim full credit for the win. In the show pen a good Angora 
always, or practically so, meets its just reward. No breed 
accounts for • special best in show ' more often than does the 
Angora. Judges appreciate the time and care essential to penning 
a tip-top ' fairy,' and give it the reward it is entitled to. Exhibit- 
ing Angoras is profitable, if one has got decent stuff to exhibit. 
Showing moderate stock does not pay and never will do. Good 
Angoras win and keep winning. They are not, as some would 
have us believe, just a Rabbit which is done after a few weeks' 
exhibiting. I have one doe in my possession now which at two- 
and-a-half years old, accounted for best in show at three fixtures 
in three weeks. The value of such wins may be estimated when 
I say that at one show there were five hundred Rabbits, forty 
classes being provided. What is more, the Rabbit had previously 
bred, and the four youngsters in her litter each won first prizes. 
Isn't that convincing evidence that there is something in Angoras? 

" As a hobby for ladies I can conceive of nothing more fas- 
cinating than the breeding and exhibiting of Angora Rabbits. 
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There is something about the variety which makes one think it 
essentially a lady's pet. Many ladies have done exceedingly well 
with them, and we have now a few who have to be reckoned with 
in the show pen. The grooming of an Angora is much more 
natural to a lady than to mere man, and I may say that I have 
never yet seen a specimen put down in poor condition by a lady 
who has had time to master the art of grooming. The same 
■cannot be said of the male fanciers. This, I think, stamps the 
Angora as the Rabbit for lady fanciers. 

The Standard of the Universal Angora Rabbit Society reads 
as follows : — 



STANDARD OF PERFECTION. 

WOOIy. — Quality : texture as silky as possible ... 30 

WOOL. — Length and quality : evenly thick all over 

(not to be matted) 25 

FRONT.— Full and prominent 10 

EARS. — Short, well wooUed, and tufted 10 

SIZE AND SHAPE.— Round, snowball like, weight 
over six pounds 15 

CONDITION.— Clean, well fed, healthy, and well 

groomed 10 



Total ... 100 

EYES.— Pink, bright, and bold. 

LEGS.— Straight, heavily woolled. 

TAIL.— Large and full woolled. 

HEAD. — ^Noble appearance and well woolled. 

]»j_B.— Wool to be long and thick between and behind ears. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
The BeIvGian Hare. 

Happy in his idea was the fancier who first designated the 
Belgian Hare "The Business Rabbit of the Fancy." There have 
been some remarkable transactions in connection with the breed. 
The highest prices on record stand to the credit of this variety, 
one buck having changed hands at no less than ;£55. True this, 
was at an exceptional period, when fanciers in the United States 
were importing Belgians at a rapid rate. Apart, however, from 
the American boom, better prices have been realised for Belgian 
Hares than any other variety. During 1913 we heard of four 
specimens which changed hands at close on ;(;20 each, whilst quite 
a large number found new owners at ;£io and upwards. 

The Belgian Hare undoubtedly came from Belgium, but 
beyond that little is known of its early history. Years ago it was 
very similar in shape and colour to the sandy or liglit grey 
Flemish, but has been so perfected and improved by selection and 
careful breeding that it has now for many years been quite distinct 
and altogether different to its early progenitors. 

Year after year Belgians grow in popularity, and there are 
now more breeders than ever. What is more, novices have come 
to the front with greater rapidity than in any other branch of the 
Fancy. The stud system, inaugurated by " Fur and Feather," 
and conducted through its columns, is largely responsible for 
this. Since it was possible for breeders to have the services of the 
best bucks at a reasonable fee, progress has been at a rapid rate. 
By the expenditure of a comparatively small sum on a well bred 
doe, and a stud fee, beginners have been enabled to get to the top. 
We said a well bred doe. In Belgian Hares it is imperative that 
pedigree stock be purchased if success is to be expected. Rabbits 
bred haphazard will not give satisfactory results. From this it 
must not be inferred that pedigree is everything. Pedigree of 
itself will not breed winners ; it must be attached to a Rabbit with 
some claim to quality. What is wanted is pedigree stock possess- 
ing the chief characteristics of the breed. Such can be purchased 
at prices well within reach of the man of small means. All 
breeders produce more specimens than they can accommodate, 
and are thus compelled to dispose of a Qpnsiderable portion of 
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them. These are the specimens the beginner should procure to 
help him make a start on right lines. Winning does are not 
essential to the founding of a stud, though it is wise to procure, 
if possible, does bred from winners. If such are obtained, and'i 
mated to the best bucks of the day, the beginner is practically 
on the same plane as the old hand, except that he has not the same 
experience. That will come in time. 

One essential in breeding Belgians is abundant hutch room. 
It is no use trying to breed long, racy specimens if they are not; 
given room to develop. But this question of hutches has been 
dealt with fully elsewhere, so there is no need to labour the point 
here. Let us revert for a moment to the financial side of keeping 
Belgians. There are some who tell us that the question of finance 
should never be allowed to creep into one's hobby. With that we 
do not altogether agree. There is no denying the additional 
pleasure derived from a hobby that pays its way, and maybe 
leaves a bit over towards the household expenses. A pleasurable 
hobby is a good thing, but a hobby that yields both pleasure and 
profit is better. There are many breeders of Belgians who are at 
the present time making sufficient from their hobby to pay the 
rent of their house. A hobby that will do this is certainly worthy 
of consideration. 

• One reason why Belgians pay so well is that there are not so- 
many wasters bred as in the marked varieties. We do not say 
this with intention to belittle the marked Rabbits. Far from it t 
They have their place, and their popularity is the best evidence- 
of their pleasure and profit yielding powers. But we. are now 
writing of Belgians, and wish to point out their advantages. 

The Belgian Hare Club, an organisation formed to watch, 
over the interests of the breed, has done much to make Belgians, 
popular. Each year it offers for competition amongst its members- 
several valuable challenge cups, silver spoons, etc., not to mention 
a large number of cash prizes. These cups, etc., have done much 
to create interest in the breed, and are largely responsible for the 
present healthy condition of the Belgian Hare Fancy. Show 
committees, too, cater liberally for Belgians, many giving several 
classes. AH this tends towards making the Belgian one of our 
most popular exhibition Rabbits. So long as there are good things 
to be won, so long will there be fanciers willing to pay high prices 
for stock to win those good things. 
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The Belgian is a variety easily understood, there being no 
intricate points to be mastered. It is practically a self-coloured 
Rabbit, being of a rich rufous red all through. We said " prac- 
tically " self-coloured. On the body of the Rabbit there should 
be a profusion of black hairs, or, rather, black tipped hairs. 
These give Vi^hat is described as " ticking." On the ears there 
should also be a liberal supply of black fur, but it should be on 
the outside edge, and at the tips only. This is called ear lacing. 
But let us give the standard of perfection, then our remarks will 
he more easily followed. 



COLOUR. — Rich rufous red (not dark smudgy col- 
our) , carried well down sides and hindquarters, 
and as little white under jaws as possible ... 20 

SHAPE. — Body long, thin, well tucked-up flank, 
and well ribbed up, back slightly arched, loins 
well rounded, not choppy, head rather lengthy, 
muscular chest, tail straight, not screwed, and 
altogether of a racy appearance 20 

TICKING. — Rather wavy in appearance, and 
plentiful 10 

EARS. — ^About five inches, thin, well laced on tips, 
and as far down outside edges as possible, good 
colour inside and outside, and well set on ... 10 

EYE.— Hazel colour, large, round, bright, and bold 10 

LEGS AND FEET.— Fore feet and legs long, 
straight, slender, well coloured and free from 
white bars, hind feet well coloured 10 

WITHOUT DEWLAP 

SIZE.— About 81bs 



10 



CONDITION.— Perfectly healthy, not fat, but flesh 
firm like a racehorse, and a good quality of fur 



Total ... ... 100 
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The question of colour is puzzling to many. There is no 
shade of colour which can be termed the only correct one. It is 
possible to have Rabbits of half-a-dozen shades, yet all may be 
accepted as of good colour. The colour required is one that is 
bright and full of life on top, and extending as far down the fur 
as possible. A dark, smudgy colour is not desirable, neither in 
the show pen or the breeding hutch. Any approach to greyness- 
should be avoided. This failing is frequently seen on the cheeks, 
sides and haunches. Shape claims equal importance with colour. 
The standard description is so clear and definite that it is super- 
fluous to deal with it further. If any reader is not clear as to what 
is wanted, a glance at the illustrations in this book will soon put 
them right. 

It is in the black ticking where many Belgians fail. Instead 
of the wavy ticking so much sought after, the majority of Belgians- 
have ticking of an even character. This does not give so pleasing 
an appearance as does the wavy ticking. The fact of the matter 
is, few young Rabbits carry much ticking, therefore as young 
does have been extensively used in the endeavour to improve 
shape and style, ticking has been lost. Though the ticking- 
should be wavy in appearance, there should not be too much of it. 
What is required is just sufficient to allow the colour to show 
through bright and rich. We must here make it plain that the 
ticking is only permissible on certain parts of the body. It should 
commence behind the neck, at the top of the shoulders, and' 
extend along the back to the hindquarters. The head, chest and 
feet should not carry any black hairs. 

The ears do much to either make or mar a Belgian, Five- 
inches in length is what the standard demands, and ears less than 
that give the owner of them a rabbity appearance, a thing- 
breeders must avoid at all costs. Long and strong ears are also- 
not wanted. Naturally, the size of the ears will vary somewhat 
in accordance with the size of different Rabbits, but what should', 
be aimed at is a pair of ears which shall not be out of proportion- 
to the size of the body. 

The eye needs no describing, the standard giviijg all that is- 
necessary. Legs and feet are important points, more so than the 
ten points allotted to them would lead anyone to think. If a. 
Belgian has' bad feet it cannot be a tip-top specimen, no matter 
how good it be in other respects. In colour they should be same- 
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as the body, but minus the black ticking. They should show no 
black hairs whatever, neither should they have any suspicion of 
white. A common failing is what breeders term " flaky feet." 
This means that they are not solid in colour, there being patches 

>of lighter colour here and there. Pale toes are also common. The 
fore feet are usually much deeper in colour than the hind ones, 
but the ideal Rabbit has four feet all of one shade of colour. 

To-day we seldom see a Belgian in the show pen possessing 
a dewlap, yet this failing used to be greatly in evidence. There 
is nothing so disfiguring as this fleshy protuberance under the 

• chin, and both breeders and judges rightly set themselves against 
it. We often see a full chest, that is, one too wide and pouchy, 
but bad as this is, it is not so serious as a dewlap. At the same 
time, in close competition a full chest is a handicap. Size is given 
but five points. This has led many to think that it is an unim- 

:portant requirement, with the result that at one time we had 
quite a glut of small, undersized exhibits. A small Belgj^n may 
look all right when seen by itself, but, put it by the side of a 

.'good, big one, and its charms fade away at once. A good big one 
will always beat a good little one. Condition should be under- 

tstood by all. When this combination of points is acquired in orfe 
specimen there is no denying its beauty. It is, indeed, a graceful 
picture, and one calculated to capture the affections of lovers of 
live stock. 

When young Belgian Hares are born they are of one colour 

..only— a reddish fawn. The black ticking is not in evidence until 
the Rabbits are a few months old ; in fact, they should not show 

:much of it before six months. Those that have a lot of ticking 

'before that age usually get too dark and smudgy in colour. It is 

■impossible to pick out the best youngsters before they are a few 
weeks .old, therefore it is necessary to keep the whole litter for a 
time. 

As Belgians usually have large litters, and size being an 
important consideration, it is advisable to have foster does in 
readiness to take some of the youngsters. Dutch or English does 
serve the pucpose admirably. Their youngsters can be sorted out 
at birth, or very soon after, and the wasters destroyed. The doe 
can then be given some of the young Belgians, leaving the mother 
with three, or at the most four. It is advisable to have the foster 
doe-mated to kindle a couple of days before the Belgian, so that 
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she may be all in readiness to take charge of her new family at 
once. A good start means much, as a lack of nourishment for 
the first few days of a Rabbit's life may do much to cripple its 
chances of making good. The foster does need not be a burden 
on the stud. If well bred' Dutch or English does are used there 
is always the possibility of a good youngster being produced. 

We advise the youngsters being left on the doe as long as 
•she is kindly disposed towards them. The secret of success is to 
keep them growing. This can best be done by keeping them in 
a state of contentment. The presence of the doe, even after she 
Tias ceased to suckle the youngsters, does much towards this. 
They eat better, and are kept more cosy, thus their growth is not 
checked in any way. We have seen youngsters kept on the doe 
until three, and, in some cases, four months old. For coat and 
general development those youngsters would take a lot of beating. 

There are times when some have to be taken away before that 
age, especially the bucks. Sometimes they develop a fighting 
spirit, and then should be taken away at once. With the does 
there is seldom this trouble, and they can be kept with the mother 
indefinitely. We have seen litters running with the mother so 
long that at first glance it was difficult to tell which was which, 
rso big were the young ones. These were, of course, exceptional 
cases. 

Anyhow, it is always advisable to let the youngsters remain 
with the mother at least until eight weeks old, the longer the 
better. During this time green food should be the chief item in 
the menu. No variety requires more green food than does the 
Belgian Hare. Size is wanted, but weight of bone is detrimental. 
This means that fattening and bone forming foods should be 
avoided as much as possible. The only necessities are green food 
ad. lib., plenty of sweet meadow or clover hay, and a few whole 
Msats. 

With youngsters the method of a " little and often " is far 
preferable to once a day feeding. Adults may thrive on the once 
a day principle, but even they are better for being fed more often. 
Young Belgians require feeding three times a day at least, or four 
if it is at all possible and convenient. In fact, the fancier who 
wishes to push his stock forward should give them a little every 
time he enters the rabbitry. Not much is required, but just 
sufficient to keep them on the nibble. 
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At the expiration of eight weeks the breeder will begin to 
notice which of the youngsters show promise. Some will be 
longer than others, also more stylish. Fineness of bone, and 
colour, too, will show varying degrees, though the inexperienced 
will not yet be able to say which will turn out best in that respect. 
Those that are heavy in build and short in body and limbs may 
be taken away from the rest. They can be put on one side for a 
time to see if they make any improvement. If not, they will do 
well for the pot. With them it is a case of " j&rst loss is the 
least." 

A jumping board, as recommended in the chapter on hutches,, 
will have now been put across the middle of the hutch. This will 
do much to make the youngsters stretch their limbs, whilst it 
will develop their length to the greatest possible extent. 

We like to see youngsters with plenty of colour on the inside 
edges of the ears, and showing rich, black ear lacing. These are 
indications of quality and good breeding. Every youngst^ bred 
will not make a winner, but there is no breed gives a greater per- 
centage of valuable stock specimens. There will certainly be a 
few that are only fit for the pot, but the majority will pay well for 
breeding and rearing. 

At about eleven weeks old much headway will have been 
made. The colour should then be more pleasing, possessing more 
life and fire. The coat, too, will have lost much of its fluffy 
appearance, and will lie closer to the body. At this age a pair 
can be chosen to exhibit in a pair class should the owner so desire. 
Well grown Belgians usually render a good account of themselves 
in those classes. 

Should there be a youngster of exceptional promise we would 
not advise it being sent in a pair class. Far better is it to keep 
it at home a little longer and give it every opportunity to develop. 
There will be no end of chances to exhibit it later on, and the 
prize it might have won in the pair class will be made up for 
many times over later on. At three and a half months the best 
may safely be entered for a show. There are plenty of classes. 
" under four months," so there will not be long to wait for an 
opportunity. If the budding champion, the crack of the stud^ 
catches the judge's eye, it can be shown, regularly after that^ 
but don't overdo it. Don't be greedy. You may get an extra" 
first or two, but rushing a youngster about up and down the 
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country will tell a tale in the end, and that tale not a pleasing or 
profitable one. Once a week is quite often enough to send a 
youngster out, unless the show be near home and it can get back 
to its hutch the same night. 

We are getting on a little too fast. Before a Rabbit is exhi- 
bited it must go through a course of preparation. This is not an 
elaborate thing, but something that the veriest novice can accom- 
plish. Feeding does the spade work, whilst grooming and train- 
ing put on the finishing touches. Don't run away with the 
idea that feeding and grooming will make a moderate specimen 
Into a tip-top show Rabbit. It will not ! Grooming does not add 
quality, but it does show quality to the greatest advantage. 

Many hold the opinion that Belgians do not require groom- 
ing. Instances have been cited of Rabbits being put into the 
show pen, and securing prizes, without preparation of any descrip- 
tion. We will not dispute it, but if those Rabbits had had a little 
time spent on them they would have done even better in the 
exhibition arena. To pen the average Rabbit in a perfectly 
natural condition is to court failure. Some mode of preparation 
must be followed, but it must be legitimate. 

It is no use exhibiting any specimen not in condition. The 
flesh must be firm, the coat close fitting and full of brightness. 
The eye should also be bright and full of fire. The Rabbit 
should carry no superfluous flesh, but be firm and tight, like a 
greyhound. 

In grooming, nothing but the bare hands are necessary. 
With these slightly moistened, the whole of the body, head, ears 
and feet of the Rabbit should be groomed, rubbing the way the 
c^t lies. This will remove all the loose hairs and give the coat 
a firmer appearance. To groom the fore legs it is best to hold the 
Rabbit by the ears, with the feet just touching the table, and 
draw the legs gently through the other hand. This should be 
repeated several times. It is astonishing how much neater the 
legs look after going through this process. Plucking the fur is 
not allowed, and if detected will but lead to disqualification of 
the Rabbit. 

A little time spent in teaching the Rabbit how to comport 
itself on the judging table will not be wasted. Judging has to be 
got through expeditiously, and the judge has not time to waste 
on exhibits which refuse to show themselves to advantage. The 
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pose required is one which gives the best idea of style and shape. 
That is when the Rabbit is resting lightly on its haunches, with 
its fore legs extended. This position gives the desired arched 
back, and also shows off the length of body and limbs. Rabbits 
can be trained to get into this position immediately they are raised 
gently by the ears, and to remain So for a time sufficient to 
examine them. Patience is the chief asset in bringing this about; 
It is not done by one lesson, but a series, and a Rabbit carefully 
trained holds the whip hand over one not trained, especially in 
a close fight for premier honours. 

A few hints on breeding stock and how to mate will not be 
out of place here. It is a generally accepted theory that the sire 
influences colout, the dam being responsible for shape and size. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the novice will be wise to 
map out his programme on these lines. On no account would we 
advise the use of a poor coloured buck, no matter how good in 
shape. Bucks are plentiful which possess colour and other valu- 
able characteristics. It is, therefore, foolish to use moderate 
ones. The breeder who cannot afford to purchase a tip-top buck 
should utilise the services of one placed at stud. The best are 
always available in this way. It is the does to which the beginner 
must pay attention. If success is to be achieved good does must 
be obtained ; bad ones should be shunned. In the first place, size 
is most valuable. With a big doe, mated to a good lengthy buck, 
big youngsters can be expected. All that is then required is to 
give them reasonable opportunity to develop and size is assured. 

Colour can be allowed a little latitude in the doe, but too 
much scope must not be given. A pale, washed-out colour will 
not do ; we much prefer one that is too dark for the show pen. 
A heavy boned doe should never be used ; she would be certain to 
produce youngsters with a like failing. A big doe will naturally 
be heavier in bone than a small one, but the strength of her 
limbs should be in accordance with the size of her body. Length 
of limb is important. It does not necessarily follow that a big 
doe is long in limb, therefore keep the point in mind. 

Colour of feet is very important. Solidity of colour is essen- 
tiial, because pale feet is a failing easily reproduced. From this 
it will be gathered what sort of a doe is needful for breeding 
purposes. The all-round quality of the doe purchased will depend 
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upon the money available for the purpose. Bear in mind that one 
good one is better than a dozen moderate ones. 

A doe such as we have described should be mated to a rich, 
bright coloured buck, with sound feet, he should be of good shape 
and style, with ears well laced. Greyness on cheeks and haunches 
should be avoided. There are so many good bucks that there is 
no necessity to use one with serious failings. Make certain, also, 
that the buck you patronise is bred on sound lines. 

In Belgians, as in other breeds, we get Rabbits which are but 
a flash in the pan. Bred from moderate specimens, they somehow 
possess all the esentials of a good Rabbit so far as the eye can see. 
These Rabbits, if bred into a stud, play havoc with the breeder's 
calculations. They cannot sire good youngsters because they 
have no quality bred in them. Beware of such ! Never book a 
service to a buck without knowing that his breeding is all right. 
Quality and pedigree combined are what the breeder who desires 
success must go for, then he will not be far from the mark. If 
you breed a really good buck stick to him. The best of the does 
should also be kept. It is only by keeping the best one breeds 
that progress is made. Never be induced to part with a specimen, 
either buck or doe, which you need to build up your stud. If 
you do, it may take years of patient plodding to get back what 
you have parted with for a few pounds. There are times when 
it pays to sell tip-top Rabbits, but there are also times when it is 
suicidal to part with them, no matter what the price offered may 
be. 

If you follow these lines, improving your stud each season, 
it will not be long before your name is inscribed on some of the 
valuable trophies offered for competition by the Belgian Hare 
Rabbit Club. When that time comes you will have realised the 
ambition of all true lovers of the Belgian Hare. 
For further information on Belgian Hares we refer our readers 

to Mr. T. J. Ambrose's handbook on the breed, ^' Belgian 

Hare Rabbits," which may be obtained from the office of 

" Fur and Feather," price is. 3d- Post free. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Dutch. 

One of the smartest and prettiest Rabbits known to the Fancy 
is the Dutch. It is one of the dwarfs, or bantams of the Rabbit 
family, and this, no doubt, accounts for much of its attractiveness. 
It originally came from Holland, where it is still held in high 
esteem. It is also very popular in France, where it is known by 
the name of " Nicard." In England it is quite the most popular 
breed, and none other has brought so many recruits to the Fancy. 
At practically every show in England Dutch find a place, and 
they are always admired by visitors. The sharp contrast between 
the white and coloured parts is most captivating, especially when 
the markings approach near to the ideal. But whether it be its 
markings or its shape which draws the beginner, the fact remains 
that Dutch still keep ahead of all other breeds so far as numbers 
are concerned. We shall not be far wrong in saying that there 
are two specimens of this variety bred to one of any other. Thus 
an estimate of its popularity may be gathered. 

This popularity is certainly not the result of show specimens 
being easy to produce. Winners are not born in every litter, yet 
classes for Dutch almost always fill better than any others. No 
doubt the greatest charm, so far as the breeder is concerned, is in 
being able to sum up the prospects of the youngsters as soon as 
they are born. The likely winners, and useful breeding specimens 
can be kept, and the badly mismarked ones killed at once. This 
is undoubtedly an. advantage, especially to the breeder with 
limited accommodation. Being able to estimate the qualities of 
the youngsters at an early age, the owner is enabled to exhibit 
his selections much sooner than is the case with some other 
breeds. When eight weeks old Dutch can be exhibited without 
fear of harm, thus by the time some breeds are ready to put into 
the show pen a Dutch has had opportunity to notch a few wias. 
We live in an age of rush, when people want to get there quick. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that a variety of Rabbit which giveS 
quick returns is continually growing in favour and increasing the 
number of its patrons? 

Unfortunately for the breed, an idea was prevalent until quite 
-recently that pedigree, or line breeding, was not necessary. A 
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few good winners were what is called " chance bred," and this 
led many to believe that if they mated their stock indiscriminately 
they would, sooner or later, breed the much desired champion. 
The result of this was that Dutch began to lose hold, as many of 
their most pleasing characteristics were being lost. Happily, 
breeders realised the error of their ways, laid themselves out to 
repair the damage, and now shape and colour are being bred for 
on proper lines. 

No breed is more hardy than Dutch. Either inside or outside 
hutches are adapted to its use, the only requirement being that 
damp and draught are guarded against. Feeding should not 
present difi&culties to the careful fancier. Plain, wholesome fare 
is all that is necessary, if regular times of feeding are adhered to. 
Being small, the cost of exhibiting Dutch is not so great as with 
some breeds. Packages sent by rail are charged according to 
weight, therefore Dutch appeal to the fancier of small means. 

The standard of points drawn up by the United Kingdom 
Dutch Rabbit Club, for the guidance of breeders, is as follows : — 



Blaze and Cheeks 

Clean Neck 

Saddle 

Undercut 

Feet Stops 

Ears 

Eyes 

Colour 

Size, Shape, and Condition 



IS 

lO 
lO 
10 

15 

10 

S 
10 

IS 



Small Specks on Eyes 

Discoloured or Wall Eyes ... 
Distinct Spots or Flesh Markings 
Over silb. in Weight ... 



100 

to lose 10 

20 

20 

20 



The five standard colours provide unlimited opportunities 
for experiment. Black, blue, tortoise, steel or dark grey and 
light grey. These are the colours recognised by the Dutch Rabbit 
Club. There are, however, others often seen in the show pen, 
blue-greys and blue-fawns, whilst occasionally a yellow puts in 
an appearance. The blue-greys and blue-fawns are usually the 
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result of indiscriminate mating, and are, therefore, not suitable 
material to use in building up a stud. Further, if a good one of 
either colour is bred it has to possess markings of exceptional 
merit to meet with recognition in the show pen. 

To get a correct idea of what is wanted, it is necessary to- 
study the standard in conjunction with an illustration of a good 
specimen. Such will be found on another page, so there need be 
no difficulty on that point. It will be readily gathered that as the 
blaze is coupled with the cheeks, it is part of the marking on the 
head. It is the white mark which comes down the centre of the 
face, dividing the cheeks. It should come through the ears and 
gradually widen as it gets down the face, being of wedge shape. 
Often it does not go between the ears, but starts at the roots 
thereof. This is not a serious blemish, and would not count 
against a Rabbit except in close competition. 

The cheek markings should be coloured. They should come 
down close to the whisker beds, but not touching them, and run 
along the edge of the jaw, and round the base of the ears. They 
should not show any white on the edge of the jaw, neither should 
the colour get under the. jaw bone and on to the neck. Any 
approach to squareness in the cheeks is detrimental. The ears— 
these should be of the colour of. the body, except in the case of 
tortoiseshells, which should have the ears shaded with blue- 
black. In length, the ears should be in proportion to the body,, 
neatness being the object. 

A clean neck adds much to the beauty of a Dutch. If the 
blaze runs through the ears the neck is usually all that can be 
desired. The colour then goes round the base of the ears and 
does not go down the back of the neck. Many times, however, 
the colour runs in a narrow streak into the white fur, a failing 
""escribed as a " run in neck." The collar is the white fur which 
lies between the neck and the saddle. 

The saddle is the point where the white collar ceases and 
the coloured fur begins, on the upper part of the body. This 
division should be just behind the shoulders and go in a perfectly 
straight line all round, rather more than half the body being 
coloured. There are all kinds of failings in connection with the 
saddle. Irregularity of the marking is often seen, as is. also 
jaggedness of the edges. These require no description. There 
is the "V" saddle. This is when the division does not run 
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straight at the top, but gives a pointed appearance, after the 
fashion of the letter V. 

Undercut, naturally, refers to the under part of the body. 
This is the continuation of the saddle marking, and it should run 
in an unbroken line right round. It should run close behind the 
fore legs, but not touching them. To sum up, the saddle and 
undercut should give such an appearance as would a piece of 
string tied right round the body, immediately behind the 
shoulders on top, and the fore legs underneath. It is perhaps 
well to mention that the fore legs and feet should be entirely 
white. 

There is no difficulty in locating the feet stops. The coloured 
portion of the body should extend" from the saddle marking over 
the hindquarters and tail, stopping about one and a half inches 
from the toes, the remainder of each foot being white. Both 
feet should be marked exactly alike, and the division should run 
right round the foot. When the stops are not of equal length 
they are described as "uneven." It cannot be laid down that 
the stops must be exactly one and a half inches in length, but 
that is about the desired length. They may be a little more, or 
perhaps a little less, and yet be described as good. The point is 
to get them equal and clean cut, then a little latitude will be 
allowed as to the length. 

Trouble is often caused by the eyes, especially if care is not 
taken in mating. The colour varies according to the body colour. 
The colour of the iris should be the same shade, or nearly so, as 
the colour of the Rabbit, and have no specks or discolouration 
whatever. Odd eyes, or eyes with specks on them, almost amount 
to disqualification, so serious is the failing considered. 

The standard only allows ten points for colour, and does not 
convey the importance of that property. Colour must be sound 
and level, otherwise no matter how splendidly a Rabbit may be 
marked it cannot be a champion. Blacks are the most popular. 
This is undoubtedly the safest colour for the beginner, as it can 
be mated to any other in the hope of securing good results. The 
black wanted is bright and glossy, without any tinge of brown or 
grey. Blues follow closely on the blacks in point of popularity. 
No doubt this is because they are so often used in breeding blacks, 
the two colours fitting in admirably; in fact, blues cannot be 
bred independently of the blacks. Different shades of blue are 
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allowed, but the one to strive for is the medium. It should be 
rich and bright, and there should be no lightness or white fur 
showing at the tips of the ears. 

Following on we come to the steel grey. Nothing wears so 
well as a steel, bred on right lines. The ground colour should 
be dark grey with bright steel ticking. This ticking brightens 
up the colour and gives a pleasing appearance. If there is no 
bright ticking the colour is altogether too dark, the ears usually 
being almost black and the spine as well. Tortoiseshell is another 
lasting colour. With its bright fawn ground relieved by bluish 
black shading on the haunches, cheeks and ears, it is a colour 
that strikes the eye. Smudginess should be avoided, as should 
also a pale, washed-out appearance. Light greys are least exhi- 
bited of the standard colours, few breeders trying to produce 
them. What is wanted is a brown grey of a nutty shade, with 
this tint carried well under the belly. The difficulty is to get the 
colour deep on the belly and hind feet, it often running p|le on 
those parts. 

So far as shape and size are concerned, small and cobby 
should be the motto of every breeder. As will be seen, a weight 
of over 5^1bs. is a disqualification. Five pounds is ample. But 
weight is not type. A Rabbit of four pounds may not necessarily 
be good in type. The body should be short, neat, and compact, 
with the head in prpportion. Long bodied Dutch are not wanted, 
neither in the show nor breeding pen. Long limbs are also to be 
avoided. What is wanted is a neat, sprightly Rabbit, brimful of 
activity, one that dances round the hutch as soon as he hears his 
master's footstep. Condition refers to both flesh and coat ; both 
should be firm. Excessive fat is not desirable. The coat should 
be sleek and bright. We have touched upon the negative points 
■except those deducted for "distinct spots or flesh markings." 
This, of course, means colour spots in the white portions, and 
vice versa. Further comment is needless ! 

In starting out to breed Dutch the beginner will be wise to 
confine his energies to one colour. When he has mastered that, 
others can be added as circumstances permit. The colour selected 
will be a matter of individual taste. The number of specimens 
procured will depend upon the cash available. A couple of does 
will give plenty of material for the average beginner. If mated 
when purchased, there is no necessity to secure a buck. The best 
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of the youngsters can be kept, and they will be sufficient to build 
up a stud that will produce winners. Don't be afraid to in-breed, 
but be careful not to in-breed serious faults. They are much 
more easily perpetuated than are the good points. But we are 
getting on too fast. Just a word on the kind of doe to purchase. 
In buying, always make a point of securing colour. Poor coloured 
does will not breed good coloured youngsters, so leave them 
alone. As to the markings, it will be found that the head and 
stops are more difficult to get than are the saddle and undercut. 
If possible, therefore, have those points fairly good in the does 
you purchase. Bucks good in saddle and undercut, and at the 
same time possessing good heads and stops, are always placed at 
stud in " Fur and Feather," and their services can be had for a 
modest outlay. 

Big does should be left alone, as they will but produce 
offspring of failing type. In all breeding operations type must 
be given a prominent place. Markings are not everything, and a 
Rabbit will never be reckoned a top-notcher if it is on the big 
side. Type cannot be produced by feeding. It must be bred in 
the stock and then encouraged by judicious feeding. That is 
why big clumsy specimens should not be used in building up a 
stud. Does are the biggest offenders in this respect, there being 
an abundance of bucks of good type. We advise commencing 
with young does, but they should not be mated till six months 
old. They can be mated to older bucks, though good young 
bucks are preferable. 

It is not essential that the does be winners, but make certain 
they are from a strain that has been built up on sound lines and 
has produced winners. Good results cannot be expected from stock 
bred on haphazard lines. Good breeding counts as heavily in Dutch 
as in any other variety. It is better to forfeit a little in maSrkings 
to secure well-bred stock than to start with a chance bred, well 
marked Rabbit. Each will have a tendency to reproduce the 
traits of its ancestors, so it will be readily understood how value- 
less chance bred stock is. 

Be careful in mixing the colours. Black, as we have said 
before, can be paired to any other coloiu- with good results. It 
can also be used black to black. It is in breeding blues, perhaps, 
where black is most useful. Blue is a weaker colour than the 
others, and must, therefore, be toned up as occasion demands. 
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Unless they are of a deep shade, it is not wise to mate two blues 
together. It is safer to pair either blue does to black bucks, or 
black does to blue bucks. Here again care must be exercised. A 
black bred from black and blue, or one bred from two deep col- 
oured blues, is the one to use. Blacks bred from greys or tortoise-- 
shells, should not be crossed with blues. They would jdeld a 
crop of ofi-coloured youngsters. Let it be understood, then, that 
in breeding blues nothing but blues, and blacks bred from black 
and blue, must be used. 

There is always the certainty in breeding steel greys that if 
they have been bred on right lines so far as colour iS concerned, 
they will last as long as any other variety of Rabbit. A good 
coloured steel will go through two or three show seasons and 
lose none of its charm. We have described the colour, so need 
not do so again. Steels will breed together and produce good 
coloured offspring. This mating can be followed for generations, 
the lighter shade of colour being mated to the dark, and the 
medium shades together. If a cross is needed to tone up the 
colour, a black bred from steels will give all that is required, 
though a blue may be sometimes utilised to advantage. The 
latter cross will give the blue tint, which is so fascinating. As 
the buck has usually the most influence so far as colour is con- 
cerned, it is advisable to make the crosses named by using a doe 
for the purpose. There will even then be youngsters of the same 
colour as the dam, whilst the blue cross will often give blue-grey 
progeny. These should not be used in an attempt to breed other 
colours than steel, or trouble will result. We would go so far as 
to say that the blu'e-grey should not be used at all, it being too 
productive of bad coloured eyes. In blacks bred from steel greys 
there will often be found a good crop of white hairs amongst the 
black, especially on the ears. In these days, when competition 
is keen, such failings penalise an exhibit. 

Though one of the most pleasing colours, the tortoise was at 
one time considerably neglected. Happily, that state of affairs 
has passed, and the colour is fast coming to the front. Here, 
again, the black plays an important part. If tortoises only are 
used in the breeding hutch a marked deterioration in colour will 
soon be in evidence. Other colours have to be. introduced occa- 
sionally to keep the deep shadings. A black doe bred from 
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tortoises will do this, whilst a cross with a blue doe occasionally 
will do good. The latter mating will give a percentage of blue- 
fawns, which should be destroyed unless very good in markings, 
in which case they can at times be exhibited with success. Only 
breeders of extended experience should dabble with off -colours. 

We have only the light grey left. This is not seriously bred 
for by many fanciers. It is usually bred from black and 
grey, whilst a steel and light grey mating will give it. The 
light grey should not be used in the hope of improving the colour 
of the steel grey, though the latter will often help to improve 
the light grey. The difficulty with the light grey is to get the 
belly and hind feet of good colour. Often these parts run pale^ 
in some cases being almost white. Naturally, such is a serious 
blemish, as it does away with the distinctness of markings so 
characteristic of the breed. 

Grooming has been the cause of much trouble in the Dutch 
Fancy. Legitimate preparation is permissible, nay, essential. It 
is no use putting Rabbits in the show pen in their natural con- 
dition. All loose hairs should be removed from the coat. This 
can be done by grooming with the bare hands, and the Rabbit 
then rubbed down with a silk handkerchief or a selvyt cloth tO' 
add to the lustre of the coat. This is all the preparation allowed. 
Unfortunately, many exhibitors do not stop at this. They have 
an idea that they can improve on nature. It is no uncommon, 
thing to see Rabbits in the show pen with the long hairs on the 
edges of the markings all removed. This, contrary to expecta- 
tion, does not add to the beauty of the Rabbit. It may give the 
markings a sharper appearance, but it is a harsh and unnatural 
one. To the experienced fancier this trimming, as it is termed, 
is easy of detection. Rabbits so prepared stand out prominently 
on the judging table, and under capable judges soon get their 
due. No self-respecting judge would award prizes to exhibits 
so prepared, whilst in flagrant cases disqualification is the order 
of the day. This means that the Rabbit is sent round to an inves- 
tigation committee appointed by the Dutch Rabbit Club, and if 
the judge's decision is upheld, punishment is meted out to the 
offender in accordance with the gravity of the offence. 

It will, of course, be understood that to attempt to remove 
spots of any description is a grave offence. This is the worst 
form of trimming, and meets with severe punishment if detected.. 
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Dyeing or colouring the fur is also regarded as a serious offence, 
and would, no doubt, result in the person detected being dis- 
qualified for life. There is not much to do in training Dutch for 
the judging table. All that is required is that they shall be easy 
to handle, and not kick wildly about when being examined by 
the judge. 

|For further information on Dutch we refer our readers to Mr. 
Ambrose's most excellent handbook, " The Dutch Rabbit," 
published at " Fur and Feather " Office, price is. 3d. post 
free.] 
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CHAPTER X. 
Engush. 

During the last twenty years no breed has attained or main- 
tained such a rate of progress as the English. During that period 
it has advanced almost beyond recognition, as may easily be seen 
by a reference to photographs of old-time winners and by the 
difference between the Ideal of the English Club in 1898 and that 
of 1893, whilst the number of its adherents has grown in corres- 
ponding manner, so that to-day, it is second only to Dutch in the- 
number kept and bred. English are not by any means easy to 
breed, it being generally admitted that the ideal of the English 
Rabbit Club is as difficult, if not more difficult, of attainment 
than is that of any other breed. There is, however, a fascination 
about the breeding- of the English which causes its admirers to 
forget the difficulties they have to overcome. When once the 
charm of the English gets the fancier in its grip, it is 
seldom relaxed, and year after year breeders keep pegging away 
in the hope of producing the champion of the year. 

A most pleasing feature of the breed is that most of the 
champions of the past have been bred by working-men fanciers; 
in fact, by far the greater portion of its followers are working 
men. We do not say this disparagingly, but merely to show that 
in the English Fancy the man of small means has an equal chance 
with the one who owns a long purse. 

Unlike many other varieties, winning English does do not 
often produce winning youngsters, the best being usually bred 
from specimens of quite ordinary appearance. As an illustration, 
that champion of champions — Golden Wave — ^was bred from a 
doe purchased for less than half a sovereign. That champion, 
too, was bred by a novice, a man who had never before owned a 
Rabbit. Yet that fancier kept his Rabbit and she went unchal- 
lenged through three show seasons. Further proof cannot be 
needed that in the English Fancy there is a chance for everyone. 

The difficulty in breeding winning English is occasioned by 
the contradiction in the Ideal. As will be seen from the repro- 
duction of the Ideal which is given herewith, what the breeder 
has to aim for is a Rabbit full of small spots except in one point. 
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The exception is the saddle, which should be one unbroken mark 
right from the base of the ears to the root of the tail. To secure 
the required spots upon the head and body, and at the same time 
retain the unbroken saddle, is a task which calls forth the skill 
and resource of the cleverest breeder. It cannot be expected that 
the spots will be placed exactly as shown in the Ideal, so some 
latitude must be allowed the breeder. We cannot here describe 
that latitude, as the Rabbits are weighed up in the mind of the 
judge, and the one which he considers the nearest approach to the 
standard is proclaimed the winner. This, of course, is the same 
in all varieties, but English are different to the others, as evidenced 
by the various types seen winning under different judges. These 
differences are not really great, yet the breed lends itself to 
individual taste more than does any other. This is all in favour 
of the breeder, as there is thus no hard and fast rule as to what 
an exhibit must be to be acknowledged a good one. To make 
our meaning clear we give the standard of the National English 
Rabbit Club. 



HEAD MARKINGS. 

Perfect Butterfly Smut ^ 15 

Circles round Eyes ,. 8 

Cheek Spots, to be clear from Eye Circles ... 5 
Ears neat, and clear from white, and not over 

4ins. long 5 

Total for Head Markings ... — 33 



BODY MARKINGS. 

Unbroken Saddle, to be herring-boned and 

clear in any distinct colour 10 

Body or Loin Markings to be nicely broken up 

in small spots, and not to catch the saddle 12 
Chain Markings as even as possible on each 

side 12 

Leg Markings — one distinct spot on each leg ' 

— front legs, 5 points ; back legs, 2 points 7 
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10 



Belly or Teat Spots (there should be six) ... 

Colour 

Size and Shape — six to eight pounds, and 

between Silver and Belgian 5 

Condition — good coat and not baggy 5 

Total for Body Markings ... — 67 



Grand Total 100 

General Note. — The markings on both sides of the 
Rabbit to be equally balanced; chain markings, as 
shown in the ideal illustration, to commence at the 
base of the ears in small spots, increasing in size 
towards the loins. 

Note. — ^Judges are requested to pass all Rabbits with 
putty noses. 

It will be noticed that the head is given one-third of the 
total number of points, so readers will readily gather how im- 
portant that part of the Rabbit is. The most difficult thing to 
get in the head is the " butterfly smut." That is the marking on 
the nose. A glance at the Ideal \vill at once reveal the reason for 
that definition. The nose marking is shaped like a butterfly with 
wings extended, the body running up the face of the; Rabbit, and 
giving what is termed the "nose fork." The great difficulty 
which breeders experience is in getting the wings of the butterfly 
free from snips and white hairs. A snip is a small run or patch 
of white in the coloured portion of the butterfly. It is a serious 
blemish, and effectually keeps an exhibit from securing leading 
honours. The nose fork does not cause much trouble, though 
crooked ones are often met with, as are others which are too 
long or too short. These and ragged edges of the wings are fail- 
ings, but are not so serious as snips. 

" Circles round eyes " is a term easily understood. In width 
the eye circle should be sufficient to allow a fair margin of white 
between it and the ear, and be circular in shape. Most eye circles 
are more oval than round, running too near the ears and too far 
<Jown toward the nose marking. The latter is a serious failing, 
yet it appears to be somewhat neglected by the majority of 
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breeders, at least we are led to that opinion by the number of 
exhibits we see with the fault. 

The only other markings allowed on the face are the cheek 
spots. Circular in shape, and of about the size of a threepenny 
piece, they should be placed immediately below the eye circle, but 
not touching it. There should be one on each cheek. Only five 
points are given to the cheek spots', yet it would be no use exhi- 
biting a Rabbit which did not possess them, or which had only 
one. It is not often, however, that we see Rabbits minus the 
cheek spots, this characteristic having been firmly implanted in 
the breed. Any other markings on the head are a blemish, and 
handicap the exhibit accordingly. Always remember, however, 
that the head is the first part the judge sees when a Rabbit is 
placed on the judging table for his inspection. If the head is 
poor, the impression caused is not a favourable one, and in judg- 
ing, as in other things, first impressions go a long way, therefore 
a Rabbit with a bad head has to be exceptionally good in body 
properties to outweigh its deficiency. 

The ears should be coloured from the base upwards, showing 
no white whatever. To break up. the other markings and keep 
the ears solid is a difficult task. The number of Rabbits which 
show white partly up the ears is great, many otherwise really good 
ones being spoilt in this way. 

The chief body property is the saddle, the continuous col- 
oured mark which runs from the base of the ears to the root of 
the tail. It is a property which has ever been the cause of much 
trouble to breeders. Unbroken saddles are quite easy to produce 
with heavy body markings, but to get a good saddle with neat 
body spots is an altogether different proposition. But it has been 
done, and there is no reason why every breeder should "not do it. 
The saddle should start very narrow behind the ears, gradually 
widening out to the centre, then tapering away again to the tip 
of the tail. It should be of herring-bone pattern, and free from 
white hairs. The trouble with the saddle is often that it either 
starts late behind the ears, leaving a white gap, or finishes in like 
manner. Slight gaps, or breaks, at different points are also met 
with, but not so frequently as those at the start or finish. 

The markings referred to as " body or loin " locate them- 
selves. These should be well away from the saddle and the spots 
clear and distinct from each other. Both sides of the body should 
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be alike. The greatest difficulty met with in producing these 
much desired spotted bodies is in getting the spots well away 
from the saddle. The producing of spots is one of the easiest 
jobs imaginable if no attention is paid to the placing of them, 
but it is clean cut spots and correct placing combined which 
present the difficulty. Some judges go all out for spots, irre- 
spective of placing, whilst others take the opposite course. Both 
are wrong, the happy medium — a combination of spots and correct 
placing — ^being the thing to aim for. 

The chains are the spots which start close to the saddle, 
behind the ears, and run down in a grand sweep to the body 
markings. Starting with one spot, the chains should gradually 
A^iden and extend in number as they approach the body markings, 
merging into the latter without breaking the continuation. Both 
sides of the Rabbit should be alike so far as the chains are con- 
cerned. Weakness at the commencement of the chains — spots 
being missed — is very prevalent, as is also a crowded condition 
of the spots, the latter failing often being referred to as " bunchy 
chains." 

We have dealt with the most important markings, the 
remaining ones being of secondary importance. These are the 
leg and belly markings. There should be a spot on each leg, 
and six belly spots, three on either side. The spots on the fore 
legs are more important than those on the hind ones, or the 
belly spots. 

Shape is not a great consideration. All that the breeder has 
to aim for is a Rabbit of neat appearance, and not over eight 
pounds in weight. Condition, too, presents no difficulty. Feed- 
ing on good lines will always give this, and as that question has 
been fully dealt with elsewhere, we will not dwell upon it here. 

Describing the ideal English Rabbit and breeding such, is 
altogether different. There are, however, certain lines which 
must be followed if success is to be attained, even as there are 
some in which nothing but the experience and discrimination of 
the breeder can be relied upon. 

In no variety has there been such indiscriminate mixing of 
colours as in English. There are four standard colours— black, 
blue, grey and tortoiseshell— and they have been bred one with 
another irrespective of suitability from a colour standpoint, the 
rage for markings having been allowed to overshadow everything 
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else, with the result that in the past inferior coloured exhibits 
have been greatly in evidence. There' has also been an abundance 
of white hairs amongst the coloured spots, which has detracted 
considerably from their clearness and distinctness. Happily, 
breeders have realised that they were on the wrong tack, and, 
in consequence, breeding operations are now being carried out 
on more sensible lines so far as colour production is concerned. 

Black is the predominating colour, though the tortoiseshell 
runs it a close second, with grey and blue third and fourth. The 
reason black is so popular is because it is so useful. It can be 
used along with any of the other three with good results. Not 
so with the tortqiseshell, which must be used only with the black, 
with the one exception, maybe, of an occasional cross with the 
blue to deepen the shadings. The colour of a tortoiseshell should 
be rich, bright orange, with bliie-black shadings. The black 
and blue require no description, whilst all that need be said of 
the grey is that the medium shade is desirable. «• 

In setting out to build up a stud we would advise the 
purchase of not less than two does at the commencement. The 
first thing in connection therewith is to decide what colour to go 
in for. Having done that, get both does of that colour, securing 
the best possible for the money available. Do not be led away 
by those who wish to foist upon you stock which has been bred 
on haphazard lines. Good breeding is half the battle in this, as 
in other breeds. If your stock has been bred from good parents 
there is every hope of it, in turn, producing something above the 
average. On the other hand, if it has been produced from 
mediocre specimens, it cannot be expected to do its owner credit. 
Winners are not essential at the start, but make sure that what 
you purchase is closely related to winning specimens. 

Make a strong point of colour in all purchases. Poor col- 
oured stock never gives satisfaction. Next after colour make a 
point of obtaining does with clean marked heads, and without 
failings in the nose marking, secure also good saddles. If you 
get sound coloured does with good heads and saddles, you will 
be laying a firm foundation. The quality of the body mar kin gs 
will depend upon the money spent. The average fancier will 
not, however, be able to afford winners, so he will have to exercise 
discretion and get the best marked body he can. Do not run 
away with the idea that a Rabbit with a good head and saddle 
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but practically no body spots will do. Though we make a strong 
point of head and saddle, we want body markings as well. We 
would not despise a lightly marked specimen, provided the 
markings were well placed. Lightly marked does can be paired 
to exhibition bucks with a good prospect of success. Winners 
may not come from the first mating, but if the youngsters from 
such a mating are persevered with, success is sure to follow. 

Does with heavily marked bodies need not be discarded. 
Take care, however, that the heavily marked does have a number 
of spots, and not one big patch. The greatest difficulty, as we 
said before, is to break up the body and at the same time keep 
a good head and saddle. The very heavily marked ones will 
tisually give the good head and saddle, but they will never give 
well broken bodies. For the does with well broken, but heavily 
marked, bodies, a lighter marked buck should be used. Take 
care that such bucks are good in head and saddle. Aim at having 
breeding stock which is well balanced. Whether the markings 
be light or heavy, have both sides of the body as near alike as 
possible. When judging, both sides are taken into account, and 
a bad one always outweighs a good one. 

The markings can usually be discerned at birth, except in 
greys and tortoiseshells ; with them the colour does not always 
make itself seen until four or five days have elapsed. The value 
of the youngsters can, therefore, be appraised quite early, thus 
there is no reason why the breeder should be overcrowded. Those 
who are wise will destroy the wasters as soon as they can be 
sorted out. This will also give the others a better chance to 
develop, and at the same time lessen the strain on the doe. 

When sorting a litter it is well for the novice to know what 
yohngsters it is best to clear out. Those with badly snipped 
noses or several spots on the head are of no use. There is no 
failing more faithfully reproduced. Those with only half a 
saddle, also those with thin, choppy saddles, can safely be done 
away with. Such are of no use for show, and they will only 
bring disappointment if used for breeding purposes. There will 
often be some with practically no markings on body, and others 
with almost solid coloured bodies; both should be given the 
happy dispatch, as should all those which are the same colour 
all over. In all colours these selfs appear, but it must not be 
thought that they denote any sign of weakness in the stud. There 
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are other youngsters which the careful breeder will find it best to 
put away, but experience will soon teach him which to leave and 
which to take away. 

There are abundant opportunities for exhibiting. Classes 
are provided at all the best shows, both for adults and youngsters. 
Eight weeks is quite soon enough for a youngster to make its first 
appearance in the show pen. It is little use showing them before 
that age, as the markings are not usually distinct enough to catch 
the eye. In this, as in almost everything else, there are excep- 
tions, and specimens will sometimes be bred which will show 
the markings clear and distinct all the way through. 

No special preparation is needed before the youngsters are 
exhibited. A good rub down with the bare hands, and then with 
a silk handkerchief, will give the desired polish. The markings 
should not be tampered with in any way. To do so is but to spoil 
the chances of success. 

Big prices are always at the command of the breeder who 
produces tip-top specimens. ;{;20 has been paid for a good adult, 
whilst half that amount is quite a common figure. There is also 
a constant demand for good breeding stock at remunerative prices. 
This all goes to make the breeding of English a profitable hobby, 
and one which we can confidently recommend to all who desire 
a pleasant recreation. 
[For further information on the breed we refer our readers to 

Mr. Luke Shaw's excellent monograph, "The English 

Rabbit," published at the office of "Fur and Feather," 

price IS. 3d., post free]. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Flemish Giants. 

Giants they are indeed ! Quite the biggest Rabbits we have 
upon the show bench, and true to both their names. .In some 
breeds there is a doubt as to their nomenclature, but not so with 
the Flemish; they are Flemish indeed, having come to us from 
Flanders, the low Ijring parts of Belgium, and like the Flemish 
horses, and other things belonging to that country, they are very 
squarely and heavily built. Thirty years ago the Flemish Giant 
was a very different animal to what we know it to-day. It was 
then a greyish brown, or sandy grey, but the National Flemish 
Giant Club in its standard has decreed that the colour shall be 
steel grey, and steel grey it has been for many years past. On 
the Continent they still have the light sandy grey coloured 
Giaijts, and also the dark steel grey ones as we have in England, 
and classes are made for both at the Continental shows. Another 
point of difEerence between Continental Flemish Giants and the 
English Flemish Giants is that the English breeders insist upon 
a white belly, whilst on the Continent the dark belly is the thing 
approved. With all due deference to the opinion of our Con- 
tinental brethren, we must say we much prefer the English idea. 
Not because it is English, but because it is much harder to breed 
the dark steel grey colour with the white belly than it is with 
the dark. One often hears Patagonians talked about. The old- 
time Flemish was the Patagonian. English breeders have not 
only improved the colour of the Flemish Giant, they have also 
improved its shape and ears. Years ago the Flemish was a big, 
loose limbed, big bellied Rabbit, with heavy slouching ears, and 
not at all like the squarely and firmly built exhibits which grace 
our shov/s to-day. 

Size is the greatest of all points according to the standard, to 
which no less than thirty points are allotted. Latterly there has 
been some discussion amongst fanciers as to whether undue con- 
sideration is not being given to weight. We agree with those 
that think it is. Colour, ticking, shape, sound ears and feet are 
all more difficult of attainment than mere size, or weight, and it 
does seem to us a big mistake to make too much of size even from 
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the breeding aspect of the matter ; but there is another, and that 
is the cost of exhibiting. The greater the weight the greater the 
cost of exhibiting, as Rabbits are amongst the things which rail- 
way companies carry by weight. The cost of exhibiting is, in our 
opinion, one of the greatest drawbacks to the advancement of 
the Flemish Giant. Viewed from the table standpoint, size may 
be valuable, but even then it has its drawbacks, because excessiye 
size means coarseness of flesh, and an undue preponderance of 
bone, whilst the opposite means finer meat and better quality 
coats. 

If our shows were for the improvement and advancement of 
utilitarian properties, then we could understand' the arguments- 
of those extremists who say that size is the first and great con- 
sideration in a Flemish Giant, and that no matter how good an 
exhibit may be in other properties if it does not bring down the 
scale at the regulation weight — nib. for bucks, and' 131b. for 
does — it is not a Flemish Giant at all, and is of no value*as an 
exhibition specimen. The weight you must have, these people 
argue; you can give away a little in colour. We cannot follow 
them, and at any time should prefer a Rabbit excelling in shapes, 
colour, and ticking, even if it were below standard weight, to one 
that was above standard weight, and yet failed in the properties 
we have named. 

By this we do not wish it to be understood that we want 
small Flemish. We do not, but we do think the craze for exces- 
sive size, or weight, entertained by some judges and' exhibitors,, 
is prejudicial to the advancement of the breed. A Rabbit of stan- 
dard weight, good in all round properties, should, in our opinion, 
beat one that is several pounds over standard weight, yet is 
deficient in some of the other properties of which the standard 
speaks. It is, we think, possible to have quality with standard- 
weight, but when you get above standard weight then coarseness 
begins to manifest itself, and coarseness certainly is of no advan- 
tage either from a show or utility point of view. Get as much size 
as you can consistent with quality is our idea, and if Flemish 
breeders adopted that idea and stuck to it, the breed would make 
greater progress, especially now when attention is being called 
so much to the .value of Flemish Giants for crossing with othes 
breeds to produce table Rabbits. 
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It is curious, but true, the Flemish Giant has never made 
much headway in the North of England. Ninety-five per cent, 
of the breeders of the Flemish are, and always have been, found 
South of the Trent. The Midland counties of Leicester and 
Warwick have for many years been a stronghold of the breed, 
and the same may be said of the more Southern counties of Surrey, 
Hants, and Middlesex. In the following notes, Mr. Alf. Mills, 
of Nuneaton, who has had nearly twenty years' experience, tells 
breeders how and why he has been successful. Careful consid- 
eration of his methods should enable others to follow in his foot- 
steps. 

" I fail to see that size, weight, shape and bone have made 
any progress in the last fifteen years, but when we come to colour 
.one must admit progress has been made. If not altogether in 
body colour, it has done so on feet and behind ears, and later we 
have got rid, or nearly so, of the ruddy tinge. But leaving colour 
for a while, and taking size. Most breeders, in looking through 
their youngsters, will be struck by the massive proportions of the 
youngsters that are inferior in colour to the good coloured ones. 
And this is often very tempting to fanciers to try their luck on 
the ofiF-chance of breeding the combination of size and colour. 
Why this is done I cannot understand, for as soon as you do get 
a real fair specimen, you get elated, and at once introduce this 
into your breeding stock, and nine time* out of ten you practically 
undo all the good you may, have done. I say discard the ruddy 
buck or doe — ^pot them at once — and let your rabbitry be as true 
as steel to colour. Size can be got, and you can have it combined 
with colour. We are all very careful in selecting our young ones 
for exhibition, and those we wish to dispose of at as good a figure 
as possible, but when it comes to ragged or middling ones, 
these are kept, with the impression they will make good breeders, 
especially if we spend a bit on them when ready, on stud fees. I 
say that if it wants careful selection for exhibition, it wants it 
more so for breeding purposes. Put good and better together if 
possible, and then when the time comes you will find that you 
have something to be proud of. 

" I do not consider that any harm can be done in exhibiting 
in young classes up to four or five months old, especially does, 
but after that age I certainly advise putting on ordinary feed and 
reserving for the breeding pen. I consider the best age for the 
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mating of healthy stock, when in good coat, is six months to 
nine months with the buck, over if convenient. When mating 
I certainly recommend a Dutch doe to be mated to be in readiness 
as a foster if required. I say if required. If a doe only has up to 
four youngsters in the litter you will not need to foster any, but 
if five or more, you can easily, place one or two on the Dutch doe, 
and I can assure you that those so fostered will, at seven weeks, 
in most instances be equal in size to those reared on the Flemish 
doe. Now don't forget the foster doe. Although Dutch are 
small, they can shift as much food as plenty of big Flemish, and 
they are, as a rule, if well done, excellent mothers. I will here 
quote two cases : Dutch foster rearing two up to eleven weeks — 
buck 61bs., doe 81bs. In the other one a doe made islbs. at six 
months old. 

"A great mistake is often made in trying to breed from an 
exhibition doe that has been fed up on purpose to get weight. A 
big risk is run by so doing, as often, if service is taken, the doe 
will miss, and if otherwise, she will have all sizes in the litter — 
small weedy things and perhaps a big one — and often when this 
occurs it will cause rupture and death. There is also the clumsy 
way in which these heavy does manage their young to contend 
with. Give me the well-developed young doe to bring me size. 
I know of an instance of a big winning doe, aolbs., that was bred 
from brother and sister, under si months old. This, of course, 
is exceptional, but I have known any amount of 14 to 171b. Giants 
bred from does this age, or very little older. 

"Fanciers of to-day have really nothing to trouble about in 
the matter of stud bucks, as those that have been winning of 
late years are certainly full of quality, but one does not see them 
advertised in the stud columns as they should be. These stud 
advertisements should give a list of wins, etc., and then fanciers 
who require a service for their stock would be able to refer to 
'Fur and Feather,' see the report, and judge for themselves 
whether the buck is suitable or not. For size, I say discard and 
pot the big ruddy ones, breeding only from the best young all- 
property does, and be careful what you do with old, worn, and 
worked to death specimens from the show pen. 

" Again, to get size it requires attention practically as soon 
as the youngsters are born, and the young should be carefully 
overhauled at two or three days old, and any exceptionally small. 
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light coloured, or black ones should be destroyed, thus giving 
the greater supply of milk to the youngsters you have on the doe. 
I am a great believer in milk and milk sops for does when the 
young are tviro or three days old ; before that time I prefer water, 
as milk given too soon after she litters very often has a tendency 
to over-heat the doe and cause her to stamp on the young and 
destroy them. Feeding is a great consideration. I like to give 
my does when in kindle the food they are most fond of, and I 
continue it until the doe is taken away from the young. By doing 
this the youngsters are drawn to the food trough as soon as they 
leave the nest, and are then able to help to build up their frame 
themselves. I think this is a big point to study, as given un- 
suitable food it gets left by the mother, and rarely do the young 
take to the food that is so discarded. In the morning give whole 
oats, with hay and green food or roots, as the time of the year 
may be, and in the evening, barley meal with a fourth part of 
good broad bran added, and well blended, then mixed with whole 
linseed that has been stewed gently until thick. I mix the whole 
up into a nice crumbly moist state, not too dry. Sometimes I 
have added a little Thorley's Spice with benefit; other patent 
foods I dispense with until I require weight as a finishing touch. 
After the doe is taken away from the litter, wheat may be added 
to the whole oats, and a few maple peas (sprouted) given in the 
evening, with oats at times instead of the meal mashes, say 
alternately. 

" Ideas have changed as to how long the youngsters should 
have the mother with them. At the time when I first commenced 
breeding this, my favourite variety, I used to keep them with 
the doe until ten or even twelve weeks old with success, but I 
have found that to do so is running a great risk, as the does are 
liable, through good feeding, to spoil all your promising young 
in one night ; in fact, I have had this misfortune on more than 
one occasion. In the autumn and winter eight weeks, and 
summer six or seven weeks, is now all I ever think of keeping 
youngsters with the doe, and experience has not caused me to 
regret taking this step. When parting youngsters from the doe, 
leave the best in the home pen. I consider the young do better 
separated at 12 to 13 weeks than running together after that time. 
The following weights for youngsters were given by Mr. T. B. 
Mason, after a visit to Leicester years ago, when reviewing the 
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stock of Mr. Chapman, who was at that time a large prize winner. 
I have always tried to beat this table, but if you get up to it you 
have no need to grumble. At one month old, 2lb. 6oz. ; two- 
months old, 3lb. I20Z. ; three months old, 61b. 6oz. ; four months, 
old, 81b. 8oz. ; five months old, gib. 8oz. ; six months old, lolb. 
8oz. ; does should go up a pound at least 5 and 6 months. 

" I consider Mr. Belchamber's remarks on size, irrespective 
of weight, the right idea, for if there is anything I dislike it is a 
small, short, fat, and flabby Flemish ; plenty of length and bone 
is the thing. I was struck by the headline on front page of 
'F. and F.' recently: 'Are you wanting a Profitable Hobby?*" 
All I can say is that Flemish are the kind now for a novice to go- 
in for. The great difficulties of years to get good feet, etc., are 
a feature of the past, and if fanciers will only study the list of 
winners, or rather to whom they belong, and ask to be supplied 
with the right material and mate up judiciously to one of the 
noted stud bucks advertised in ' F. and F.' they can very soon 
become on a level with the whole of the Flemish Fancy. 

"Next to size, weight should follow, and after the Rabbit 
is well grown and 9 to 12 months old, it may be necessary to use 
a special food to increase its weight. A very good way to 
get a good frame is to have a litter from a doe and foster the 
young, or only let her rear a couple for, say, five or six weeks; 
she will be able to put on weight at the same time she is suckling 
these, and after a short period the following mixture I can re- 
commend as a weight increaser: Barley meal i4lbs., pea meal 
7lbs., broad bran ylbs., and two is. bags Spratt's food. These, 
after being well blended together, may be mixed in quantities as 
required, with the whole linseed, stewed, and made up crumbly 
moist, not too dry. Quaker Oats and a few soaked peas occas- 
ionally are also very good weight producers. Whilst these foods 
are being given, plenty of green food in variety, /especially 
groundsel, should be given, and an aperient powder mixed in the 
food once a week to keep the bowels in regular order, as con- 
stipation often means death with weighty specimens. The 
largest specimens I ever saw were, I believe, one shown by Mr. 
S. Tuck, which weighed 2ilbs., and one by Mr. Eastwood about 
the same weight. 

" The colour of Flemish has always been my greatest study, 
and I am pleased to say that my study has been rewarded, as I 
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have bred, exhibited and sold some of the best coloured ones 
ever penned. After seeing the standard of colour required, and 
the colour of Flemish exhibited v;hen I first took up the Giant as 
a Fancy, I could see there was big room for improvement. I 
commenced by purchasing a doe from Dr. Beale, of Great Yar- 
mouth. Then I began to make enquiries and visit shows in our 
district, and at Leamington Show, 1897, I had the good luck tO' 
be introduced to my old friend, Mr. T. B. Mason. Never shall 
I forget the courtesy I received from him. Pie had the Flemish 
out for me, explained the good and bad points, and what was. 
wanted, and I was so pleased with this kindness that I determined 
to try mj'^ utmost and become a prominent exhibitor and breeder. 
But little did I think that at the next show at Leamington I 
should gain ist and 3rd in young class under six months, the 
winner being the afterwards noted Ch. Richmond, which I had 
purchased from Mr. Makepeace, of Leicester, whilst the 3rd 
afterwards became the noted Princess Alice (iglbs.) which I bred 
from Messrs. White and Son's Jumbo. I had also bred and sold 
the 2nd in four months class at the same show. I got the 
Flemish medal the first time of trying ; and shall I ever forget it ? 
Never ! The excitement, congratulations, and the friends I 
made will never be forgotten. This good feeling made me love 
the Fancy more, and now I hope I shall be the means of encour- 
aging others to try their luck and attain success. I cannot let 
these lines go without mentioning that Mr. Makepeace, Lei-- 
cester, and Mr. Z. Moore, of Hinckley, from whom I purchased 
a few specimens to commence with, gave rae every assistance.and 
encouragement at the commencement, and established a good 
and cordial friendship between us. 

" There has never been a better coloured body than that of 
Ch. Richmond. I feel sure that he and his sire, Ch. Our Jack, 
had a lot to do with the colour improvement. In breeding for 
colour, I consider the buck holds premier honours; at least, I 
have found it so. But as I have said before, get them matched as 
near as possible, and you should be able to do so now, as one 
must admit the all-round properties of Flemish are much in 
advance of those of the past. The greatest of all improvements 
of late years has been the reducing of the red behind the ears and 
the evenness of ticking (free from bar) on feet. Well do I remem- 
ber the youngster shown by Mr. Belchamber in igoo, a champion 
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for colour and feet, and a doe exhibited by Mr. Adcock, Leicester, 
a splendid footed one. These, with my own poor Richilieu, killed 
on his way to York Show, were certainly the best out. 

" Colour, I feel sure, always plays a great part in the judging 
of Flemish. The standard calls for dark steel grey colour, with 
€ven or wavy ticking over the whole of the body, ears, and feet, 
but the belly to be white. What a lot of different shades we get, 
and say we had three classes at a show, if the first two in each 
-class were put side by side for comparison, I am sure the difier- 
•ence in the shade would be surprising, and yet they would all 
get reported good colour, and perhaps rightly, too. But what I 
consider the colour required is the dark steel of a good coloured 
steel Dutch, and as free as possible from the reddish brown on 
top and undercolour. I am aware that it is difficult to get the 
correct thing, but at the same time we, as breeders, should 
•endeavoin: to mate our stock with judgment, and not at all hap- 
hazard, so as to produce the ideal as to colour. I have often seen 
it said in ' Fur and Feather * that blacks should not be used to 
breed from, and to a certain extent I agree with this advice, but 
if you think you are getting on the light side with your does, I 
know that a good black buck, steel-bred, is a great help to get the 
dark ticking back to what you find is lacking. And from this 
same mating, if lucky enough to get a blue doe with white belly 
•and good blue feet, you will find, I feel sure, a real treasure for 
breeding — not a washed-out blue, mind you, between a light grey 
and a blue, but one with a good deep colour. This, mated to a 
dark steel, evenly ticked buck, will give you a sparkling blue steel 
of a most pleasing tint, and one that will last. As a word of 
warning, on no account let the progeny of this mating be paired 
together, but let this dip of blue last you for three or four years, 
or you will find that you get light chests and spoil your evenness 
of colour. By introducing the blue as a breeder, several of my 
winners were bred. 

" Now there is a great deal in the art of preparing a Flemish 
for exhibition, i.e., its training and grooming. It is said that 
Rabbits are stupid, and cannot be taught anything ; but I am sure 
that with training them from three months old and using plenty 
of patience, you will be rewarded. I know that sometimes we are 
liable to get a terror, but then you must put on the punishment, 
and with one good dressing you will find it suffice, at least I have 
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found it so. Do not, however, use this treatment until all other 
methods have failed. What is more annojdng to a judge than 
to get a Rabbit to look over that is kicking, jumping, and bolting 
in all directions, or sitting tucked up with its ears down and 
spoiling all the chance of showing its shape and beauty? Judges, 
I know, are able to put up with a lot, but when this sort crop up 
their patience gets tried, and the Rabbit often gets a good way- 
down in the list, whereas if it had been properly trained it might 
have got premier honours. With this training you are also able 
to groom your stock without any trouble. I like to groom first 
with the hands slightly damp, and then with a small bit of 
vaseline well rubbed on the hand, and then well over the Rabbit's 
coat, this to be followed next evening by hand friction and a good 
brush with bristles about five inches long, and finished with a 
silk handkerchief. Don't use too much vaseline or it will get the 
fur clogged, and get too near the skin. Grooming goes a long 
way to help you in the show pen, for, although standards do not, 
as a rule, allow many points for condition, I know it goes a long 
way towards making the winning hit." 

Mr. R. J. Belchamber, who has been one of the pillars of 
the Flemish Giant Fancy for many years, says you must breed 
for size. 

" I have heard it said that while you must breed for colour,, 
you have only to feed for size. Now this is a very great mistake. 
You can improve the size, and must feed well to get it, but you 
cannot breed elephants from mice. We pair the horse and donkey 
together and the result is something between the two in size, as 
well as characteristic. This is exactly what is happening just 
now with the Flemish Giant — I might also say they are in a 
state of transition. Many and varied have been the influences 
that have tended to reduce the size, massiveness, and stamina of 
this variety. Fanciers have been trying various means to improve 
the colour, feet, etc., all of them perfectly legitimate in them- 
selves as a means to an end, and most of them calculated to 
improve the variety, if only they were used judiciously. 
Judiciously ! Aye, there's the rub ; therein lies the crux of the 
whole question. 

" Why is it that while some Flemish fanciers have improved 
immensely upon those points, they have just as assuredly gone 
back in an equally corresponding degree in others? Simpljr 
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because they have been in too much of a hurry ' to get there.' 
They tried this or that, and found it did improve, where improve- 
ment was much needed, and they simply shut their eyes and 
went for it, ignoring altogether the fact that they were sacrificing 
entirely the chief characteristics of the breed. I ask, is this real 
progress, or true advancement? 

"It is rare, indeed, now to see that full bulldog head that 
gives such an imposing appearance to the bucks, or the broad 
but somewhat longer one, with the skull nicely rounding out 
between the eyes of the does; they are nearly all, more or less, 
tapering and having a great tendency to snipiness, and this is a 
very grave fault indeed. We have always thought much of the 
head properties of our variety, and, personally, I am content to 
SO very slowly in other respects so that I may retain or improve 
upon the typical head. Those who are losing it now will have a 
lot of leeway to make up again, and will jfind it much hoarder to 
regain than to lose type in this respect. Take this friendly 
.'warning, watch the head properties. Some of us are guarding 
them very zealously, while at the same time working upon the 
•other points, and after all is said, it only takes a little longer to 
.set the all-round specimen. Dogged perseverance does it, you 
Tmow ; a little more of our traditional perseverance and tenacity 
are required, that is all, and the result is worth it. 

"We often hear experienced breeders remark "you cannot 
get everything.' If analysed, what a lot this remark contains. 
Is it not a frank admission that it is more difficult to improve upon 
the weak points, if you would keep all others unimpaired, than 
it is to bring out any one thing at the expense of the others? A 
really valuable tribute to the all round specimen. It is a great 
temptation, I know, to select, irrespective of everything else, the 
best coloured ones from every litter, hurry them on, breed from 
them when young, repeat the process a few times, and produce a 
young class winner ! All very simple, is it not? And what makes 
it the more alluring is the fact that it has been effective. I am 
not in a position to blame those who have bred this class of 
youngster, and shown them honestly to age, but I am qualified 
to speak upon the subject from experience, for I fell into the same 
«rror myself years ago, and bred good youngsters. But I soon 
found it impossible to make anything of them for size, feed as I 
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would, and those who bought this class of youngster from me 
made the same complaint. 

" The N.F.G. Club recognising the great mistake that was 
iDeing made in sacrificing size to colour in such a degree about 
this time, raised the standard weight of the does from eleven to 
thirteen pounds in order to check it. I had learned my lesson ; it 
threw me back for several years, and now I offer the benefit of 
that experience to those who care to accept it. History will repeat 
itself, the reaction is already setting in; it is being recognised 
that you cannot feed pigmies into giants, and so I say breed for 
them and be on the right track. The standard places size first, 
gives most points for it, and it is the fact that Flemish stand out 
so prominently as the Goliath of the Rabbit Fancy that has helped 
materially to bring it to its present position. 

" I have invariably bred my largest, strongest, and most 
robust youngsters from stock eighteen months to two years old, 
and those would be a doe's third and fourth litters, striking her 
when ten months and letting her youngsters stay with her two 
months after they are born ; giving her a month's rest, brings her 
to fourteen months when struck the second time, and the same 
procedure makes her eighteen months. I am expecting my best 
results now, so have been very careful to get her and the buck 
which has sired the best youngsters from the previous litters, and 
■so, of course, has been selected for this time. One is able to 
insure even better condition for breeding than for showing. If 
you send the stock at all you must do so when the date of show 
comes round, but you can wait a bit if they are not quite ready 
and pair them as soon as they are, and this is the first step towards 
securing the best results. I do not say any doe will always have 
the same number in each litter, but they often keep somewhere 
close, and if she only has a few, say not more than five or six, she 
is of all the more value as a breeder, as she can nourish those few 
much better during pregnancy, and they will, in all probability, 
be much bigger at birth than those in which the litters are more 
numerous. I have also observed that a doe which does have 
more in her litters frequently has more and richer milk. For that 
reason I like them for foster mothers, often transferring the whole 
of the litter from the doe who had the few only, if not more than 
six ; of course, if you are not feeding very liberally it would be 
better to leave three with each, but with my feeding I find the 
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doe can bring up five or six very well indeed. This is providing 
she is a good mother and makes plenty of milk. 

" Some fanciers, I know, only allow the does to bring up 
one or two youngsters, but I mostly let the doe bring up five. If 
a Flemish doe is a good mother, and a great majoritj' of them are, 
they make more milk if liberally fed than two youngsters can 
assimilate. I may be wrong, but I think that scours, so called, 
is often really diarrhoea, brought on by excessive feeding. The 
youngsters get acute indigestion, purge and die, and I am rather 
strengthened in this belief, because those whom I know only 
allow the doe two youngsters to bring up lose a very much larger 
proportion of youngsters by scours than I do. I seldom lose any 
in this way, and I feed very liberally indeed with roots or green 
food. I admit that my five may not be as plump or heavy at two 
months old as the two, but I think I am quite safe in saying that 
the two will not make larger adults because they have been 
overfed as youngsters. Again, if you want size, I think it very 
unwise to breed from a doe when moulting, because a doe when- 
pregnant cannot possibly nourish her youngsters so well if part 
of her sustenance has at the same time to go into the growing of 
a new coat; and the youngsters must, therefore, be heavily 
handicapped even before they are born. 

" From the time a doe is struck I give her as much food as she 
will clear up. Morning feed consists of really good oats, and a 
liberal supply of any green food I am able to get. As soon as 
the green food becomes scare and roots come in, I start on carrots, 
follow with swedes; mangolds I think one wants to be very 
careful with, because they are often grown upon sewage farms. 
When I can get some I know for certain that are not, I use them 
from February until the supply of fresh green food is plentiful. 
By being careful when making each change one need not upset 
their stock with green stuff. I increase it gradually until they 
are having as much as they can eat up before the next feed. For 
the evening meal I stew one full tablespoonful of pearl barley 
with each quart of water I want. To make sufficient the quantity 
depends upon the number of specimens you have to feed. In the 
summer I use half bran and half ground oats. In the winter 
one-third of those two and one-third barley meal, and if a very 
cold frosty night, put in a good handful of ground maize ; putting 
the bran into my bowl I pour the barley water and all into it so 
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as to get the bran well scalded, putting the meal, etc., in after. 
It must not be sticky or cloggy, but mine eat it better if it is not 
so very dry as to fall into crumbs. With this feed I also give 
more roots or green food. If short of either I save some of the 
barley water, boil some milk and give a drink composed of half 
of each to all does with youngsters, and any of the stock I am 
giving particular attention to. This is very nourishing, and helps 
them along splendidly. 

" A fuU week before the doe kindles she is put into a roomy 
hutch that, if possible, has been cleaned out a week previously, 
and left empty to air and sweeten. In summer I give an oblong box 
without any top and part of the front taken out as an entrance 
for the doe to kindle in. I breed all the year round, as near the 
periods stated, and can get my stock into condition, irrespective 
of atmospheric conditions. In winter a top is put on the box, which 
is covered all over with the exception of front and bottom with 
felt on the outside. This keeps the young very cosy and warm, 
especially when the doe fills the inside with hay, as they often 
will if you give them plenty to do it with, and when a cold night 
is coming on they very frequently bank up the outside, treading 
it close and firm with their front feet. It is quite the exception 
for me to lose a litter. 

" From the time the doe is put into her breeding hutch right 
onward until taken from her youngsters, I give a mid-day feed of 
brown bread and milk, cutting the bread into pieces, about two 
inches square. They are soaked in some of the barley water saved 
for that purpose from the previous evening; about the same 
quantity of milk is then boiled and poured over it. As soon as the 
little ones come out they begin to nibble at it, grow to liking it 
very much, and this helps them, and the doe as well. One thing 
I am very particular about is always to keep some really good 
clover hay in the hutch for them to feed upon, as they will, 
regulating the supply so that it is just cleared up at cleaning out 
day, which, with me, comes twice each week. I think this one of 
the most important items, and tends in a great measure to prevent 
scours, but it must be really good. I firmly believe there are 
more Rabbits killed with bad hay than from any other cause. 
When the doe is taken away, the youngsters are fed exactly the 
same, and left together until the bucks begin to show signs of 
their sex. They are then separated, the bucks left together until 
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they begin to fight. The does often run together until they are 
six months old, but they must have large, roomy hutches, or 
better still, turned down in a hay loft. At ansnrate, they must 
have plenty of exercise for the first six months. Attention should 
be concentrated upon growing, not fattening them, getting the 
size upon which to put the weight later on. Some, I know, say 
they should be pushed on right from birth, but that is not my 
way. I much prefer to build the framework first. 

"As to whether the buck or doe has most influence upon 
the size of the youngsters, I believe it depends entirely upon how 
the parents themselves are bred. If either one or the other comes 
from a strain built up on the lines I have described for several 
generations, all things being equal, that one must tmdoubtedly 
make its influence felt, and materially help to increase the size, 
strengthen the stamina, and altogether improve the youngsters 
in every way. Just as assuredly will a weedy one bred from stock 
that are little more than youngsters themselves be detrimental 
and retard any strain into which it is introduced; of this I am 
strongly convinced." 

The standard of the National Flemish Giant Rabbit Club is 
given below. 

^ze and Weight. — Bucks shall be not less than 
iilbs., and Does not less than islbs. Size 
shall be considered irrespectve of weight ... 30 

Colour shall be dark steel grey, with even or wavy 
ticking over the whole of the body, head, 
ears, chest and feet alike, except belly and 
under tail, which shall be white upon the 
surface of the fur. Any grey, steel, sandy 
or other shade on the belly or under tail, 
except a streak of grey in each groin, shall 
disqualify 20 

Body large, roomy, and flat ; broad fore and hind- 
quarters. Does shall have a dewlap, evenly 
carried i^ 

Legs and Feet shall be strong in bone, large and 

straight je 
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Head and Ears. — Head shall be large, full and 
shapely. Eye shall be bold, and dark brown 
in colour. Ears shall be erect and moderately 
thick 10 

Condition. — ^FuU short coat, firm in flesh and free 

from cold 10 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Havana. 

It has been claimed for this Rabbit, which is quite the latest 
introduction to the English Show bench, that it was produced in 
France, but our friend, Mr. J. C. W. Smits, has given us 
undeniable proof that it was first seen in Holland, and was quite 
a chance production. After reading Mr. Smits' note, no one can 
doubt that to Holland belongs the Havana. He says: "The 
Havanas are undoubtedly of Dutch origin. They were, in the 
first place, bred accidentally. A black-and-white marked common 
Rabbit, a doe, having been run in a stable with several other 
common Table Rabbits for export was the mother of the first lot 
seen. The father was unknown. This occurred in 1898, at a 
small village named Ingen, near Utrecht, and Havanas were first 
exhibited at the 'Ornithophilia* Show at Utrecht, in 1899. I, 
myself, was on the committee, and can show you the catalogue 
of that show. The first time they were exhibited in France it 
was by Mrs. Lemaire, at the show held at Paris, in 1903. Their 
first name in Holland was Ingensche Venoraoz. That is — ^the Fire- 
eye from Ingen. The reason for this was because the brown eyes 
shine occasionally, by favourable daylight, as thoroughly bright 
and red as fire, which is very beautiful. Their cross-breeding 
(Alaska's) don't do it. From France some subjects were 
imported into Switzerland, and from Switzerland into Germany, 
where they were exhibited at first at the Drachenfels Show in 
Leipzig, 1907. I saw them at the show, and there were still 
several milk white spots about them. They were not sound in 
colour as they are to-day. The shape and size must be that of a 
medium sized Rabbit." 

Miss M. lUingworth, who first introduced the variety to the 
notice of English fanciers, sends us the following notes on her 
experience with the breed: — 

" It was early in 1908 I got over my first pair, about fovur 
months old. The buck, unfortunately, caught cold on the 
journey, and developed pneumonia, from which, in spite of every 
care, he soon died. The doe moulted and thrived wonderfully— 
never have I seen her like. 
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" The standard, which I translated from the French, says : — 

Colour — ^A rich, bright brown all over, with under- 
coat of pale grey * ... 3° 

Shape arid Size — ^Exceedingly fine and elegant, 
somewhat like the Black-and-Tan, head and 
neck medium ; weight, when full grown, not 
to exceed silbs. 3° 

Ears — ^Four inches long, fine in substance, small, 

Straight, and carried upright 10 

Feet — ^Very slender and straight, with brown toe 

nails 10 

Eyes — Large, the colour of the fur, showing a red 
light in the pupil, yet having a soft and gentle 
expression 5 

Coat — Short, fine and silky 10 

Condition — Healthy, clean, firm in flesh 5 

Total ... 100 

" My 'Brownie' was, indeed, up to the standard, a perfect 
specimen ; she had a lovely silky coat, of the darkest, most even 
brown, with a wonderful sheen upon it, shining both green and 
darK pink as the light caught her back. Such expressive, large, 
dark eyes, with the fiery red light showing in the pupil as she 
turned her head. 

" I showed her that August at the famous Cambridge Mam- 
moth Show, in the variety class; there were eight entries, and 
she won fourth, which I considered good, seeing that the judge 
had never heard of such a variety. I had great hopes for the 
future, but, alas ! I found my favourite one morning lying help- 
less in her hutch; she had had some shock, and knocked the 
middle of her back against some part of the hutch, and had to 
be killed. My great regret has been that I never had her photo- 
graph taken. Since then I have imported more from Mrs. 
Lemaire, and another French fancier, also a doe from Holland. 

" In 1910 I guaranteed the first Havana class at the Crystal 
Palace, which was won by exhibits from Belgium. They quite 
took the public fancy, and many people started keeping them, 
buying both from myself and breeders on the Continent. 

" The Havana is, of course, a self-coloured Rabbit, being 
brown all over, even underneath the body, the ' pale grey under- 
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colour ' only referring to the base of the fur next to the skin, and 
which should only be visible when the coat is parted with one's- 
fingers. It is a curious variety, one which I have found totally 
unlike others I have kept, though "most fascinating ; it requires 
great patience, for it is a very shy Rabbit, and when roughly 
treated speedily retires to a far corner of the hutch, from whence 
it will either sit witfi ears thrust forward watching what is going 
on, or with ears laid back ready to spring on the hand busy 
measuring out food or arranging bedding. It is a lively, active 
Rabbit, and when kindly treated makes an ideal pet, coming to 
the hutch door to feed from its owner's hand, and enjoying gentle 
stroking and patting. 

" Some have bad tempers, as in every breed, and care should 
be taken in handling them. Havanas are best kept inside, that 
is, in a cool, well lighted and airy shed. I know of no colovu" 
which so quickly spoils in bright sun or bad weather. The 
bfown fades, or becomes a reddish colour, when exposed to the 
sun, and speedily looks patchy; whilst sudden changes in the 
weather will check a moult or cause a fresh one to begin.' I 
have had specimens which appeared to have moulted quickly and 
cleanly, and only required a few days to finish off the hind- 
quarters, when they have suddenly commenced again with the 
head ! Truly annoying if a particular show has been near. 

" With Havanas there is nothing like an abundant supply of 
green food to keep them in good condition and coat ; it helps the 
moult and keeps the fur soft and shiny, but they need regular 
grooming too, a rub down with the hands or a cloth every day 
being best, and when moulting with one's hands damped with 
cold water first, and then the cloth until quite dry all over. If 
taken out on to a box, or table, when convenient, or £very day, 
just before a show, for such grooming, the Rabbits can be taught 
to sit in any desired position and so show themselves off in the 
exhibition pen, and on the judge's table. 

"The Havana is in its prime when eight or ten months old, 
and should not be bred from earlier. Care should be exercised in 
examining the young according to the doe's temperament; a 
litter of six or eight is easily reared, but discretion must be used 
at times, particularly if the little ones are born small and thin. 
When born, they have very light skins, almost white, and the 
lightest usually make the best adults. If a very large litter is 
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bom, and no fpster mother is available, I kill the darkest, or the 
smallest if they seem all one shade. We want a light skin to give 
us a good pale undercolour of the fur. As the fur grows it should 
be very dark, and the pale grey only show when the hairs are 
almost the full length. 

" When the young first run out from the nest they are often 
most disappointing to look at, all shades of brown — and it is next 
to impossible to tell which are the best until they moult at three 
months, and they are best left with the mother until that age; 
even then, if she is kind to them, only take away the bucks, 
putting them into a hutch together, and leave the ddes vvith her 
still longer. 

"Never part with the young ones under three months, as 
both seller and buyer may be disappointed. Both pure white and 
pure black come in the litters occasionally; the former are best 
destroyed at once, unless the litter is very small and they are 
needed to help keep the others warm. Blacks may be saved, and 
if does, used later to help keep up the colour of the stud ; a good 
shaped buck, for instance, with a good undercolour, but too pale 
a brown on top, mated to a black doe would breed good dark 
browns. 

" In breeding, the bucks should be kept up to the standard 
weight; they are usually of good shape, but apt to get smaU at 
times. The does are generally larger and often get very coarse 
as they grow older, developing heavy dewlaps, which are not 
desirable in exhibition specimens, although most useful in the 
manufacture of ' furs.' These large, coarse does, when of good 
colour, mated to typical bucks with fine heads, produce good 
youngsters. If a Rabbit is good excepting one fault, such can 
usually be remedied by mating with another that is good in the 
property in which the first fails. 

" I have not found the Havana actually delicate, neither 
liable to colds, the worst trouble being with the bones ; they are 
very fine and brittle. I have at different times gone out in the 
morning and found either an adult, or young, doe holding up 
either one fore or hind leg, as the case might be, which, on 
examination, proved to be broken ; how, or why, it was impossible 
to tell. Usually the break was too high up to bandage, and joined 
itself naturally, all that was necessary being to pull out and 
straighten the limb into the proper position every day. In time 
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no trace has been left of any injury, even the lump in the bone 
fining down, and the Rabbit able to again attend shows ! I had 
one case where the buck trod on a doe's hind leg, when mating, 
causing such a bad break in the hock joint that I had to kill her 
immediately. Had I not been watching I could hardly have 
believed such a thing possible, particularly as there was no 
violence on either side. 

" Some Havanas will grow white hairs on the back and ears, 
even when quite young, which spoils them for exhibition, and is 
very bad for breeding also, whilst with age many fail in colour 
on chest, sides of body and hind legs. Any imperfect specimens, 
or those that have to be killed through an accident, make splendid 
table Rabbits, for although a small breed, they appear larger 
when cooked owing to the smallness of bone, and the flesh is 
exceedingly white and tender. The skins are also valuable, 
especially sound coloured ones, being of a shade which can be 
worn by anyone without dyeing, and thus less expensive to dress 
and make up. 

" Many fanciers have suggested there is nothing interesting or 
exciting in the breeding of self-coloured Rabbits; it is too easy 
to attain perfection in them. Let them try the Havana, for there 
they will find all the difficulties they require." 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

The HiMAlrAYAN. 

This is a variety which is not so popular as its beauty 
warrants. It is a variety that is little understood. Nay, more, 
we may say it is a variety which is much misunderstood. In this 
chapter we deal with the breed in such a manner that should 
remove many of the wrong impressions which are held regarding 
it, and in a way which we hope may result in the breed becoming 
more fashionable and making greater headway than it has of late. 

Our first recollections of the Himalayan go back to the days 
when pocket money was scarce and our Rabbits were kept from 
the paternal stable food supply. In those days our Himalayans 
were known as " Chinese," and that cognomen was certainly 
more apt than Himalayan. The title Himalayan seems to have 
been given to it owing to a fallacious notion that it came 
from the Himalayan mountains. The idea was very prevalent at 
one time, but there is no evidence to support it. But in the 
countries North and South of the Himalayas it has been found. 
In China it is found in great ntmibers, and is said to be used 
by the Chinese in their sacrificial offerings. Thousands are offered 
up as sacrifices during the early portion of the year, with prayers 
that the crops and fruits of the earth may increase and multiply 
as does " the black-nosed Rabbit." When first it was introduced 
into England it appeared at the Zoological Gardens in London, 
and was then described as " the black-nosed Rabbit from China." 
In France, Belgium, Holland, and other Continental countries it 
is spoken of as the Russian Rabbit. We have also heard it styled 
the Egyptian Smut. Although it is not quite so popular in 
England just now as it has been, there is no Rabbit more widely 
known in Europe, as it is to be found in Russia, Germany, Polatid, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, France, Belgium, and Holland. 

For the benefit of those who have little or no knowledge of 
the breed, we will first of all give the Standard of Perfection 
issued by the Himalayan Rabbit Club. Thus our readers will be 
able to follow our remarks and have a better idea of what we are 
writing about than if we plunged right into our subject straight 
away. 
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The standard is as follows : 



Ears, short, tapering, and well set 

Nose, even and well up between eyes ... 
Front feet, long, slender and markings well up 
Hind feet, to correspond, markings well up hocks 

Eyes, bold, bright, pink 

Tail, neat black 

Shape, snaky 

Coat, short, fine, and pure white 

Weight, about five pounds 

Condition 

Total ... 



IS 

IS 

15 

25 

5 

S 

5 

5 

5 

5 



100 



This will give a good idea of what is wanted in the ideaj 
Himalayan Rabbit. At the same time, a little explanation will 
not be out of place. The colour of the markings should be * 
rich, velvety black. The more dense the colour the better. 
Unfortunately, many Rabbits have markings with a distinct brown 
tinge, thus detracting much from their appearance. As will be 
seen from the standard, the markings should be on the nose, 
ears, feet and tail. The nose marking should be large and well 
rounded. It should come well up the face, between the eyes, and 
be cut clean and distinct all round. It should be dense all over. 
Many fail on the sides of the nose marking, the colour being weak 
on the edges. The ears should be entirely black and well covered 
with fur. They should be short and neat, tapering to the tips. 
They should be set fairly close together, and not carried apart. 
The fore feet should be black right to the top of the legs and they 
should be cut clean there. The higher the marking comes up the 
leg the better. The same remarks apply to the hind feet. The 
tail should also be black. The eye required is a pink one, as 
bright and bold as possible. 

In shape the Himalayan should be snaky. A short, cobby 
Rabbit is not desirable. At the same time a big specimen is not 
the thing to aim for. Whilst it must be snaky, it should also be 
small and neat. The long, snaky bodied Rabbit shows its mark' 
ings off to much greater advantage than does a short, cobby one. 
The coat is white, except on the markings, and it must be pure in 
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colour, and free from stains of any description. During the past 
few years we have had many Himalayans shown with distinct 
marks round the eyes. These are called eye stains, and are a 
serious blemish. Happily, they have not been so noticable of 
late, and it is to be hoped breeders have stamped out the failing. 
So much for the standard requirements in the Himalayan Rabbit. 

Much has been written from time to time on this breed, yet 
many fanciers still hold the opinion that Himalayans are difficult 
to rear. This is a fallacy. There is no breed which gives less, 
trouble to the breeder. If a start is made on right lines there is. 
great scope for the novice, and the man who has never kept 
Rabbits before has every hope of turning out winners in the 
variety. 

When the youngsters are born they are almost white; the 
only colour they have is a slight smudginess practically all over 
the body. They look for all the world as though someone had 
accidentally scattered the contents of the pepper pot on to them. 
The first sign of markings appears when they are about three 
weeks old. At that time there is a faint spot of colouring discern- 
ible on the nose. It is only small at first, but it gradually extends 
and increases in density. At the same time coloured hairs begin 
to make their appearance amongst the white fur on the feet. At 
first this colour is not black, but just a smoky colour. At six 
weeks old the nose is sufficiently developed for the marking to 
be seen. The photograph gives a good idea of the development 
at that age. It will be noticed that the nose is the only portion 
which shows the black marking, and even there it is only a small 
part that is coloured. There is no definite shape about it, and it 
can only be likened to a smudge of brownish black. The feet and 
ears show no definite colour, they being, as we said before, simply 
smoky in appearance. The development shown may be taken as 
the average for youngsters of six weeks old. 

After six weeks the markings begin to show a marked 
alteration. The nose gradually grows bigger, whilst the feet get 
denser. The colour seems to push its way through the white fur, 
eventually crowding the white hairs out. At eight weeks in 
every point of the markings an improvement will be noticed. The 
nose marking is larger and shows more density, whilst the feet 
also give signs that they, too, will be black by-and-bye. The 
ears do not show much improvement. We may say here that 
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the ears are usually the last part to develop, the Rabbit being quite 
through on the other points long before the ears are perfectly 
cleared. After this it is, indeed, interesting to watch the process 
of development. Almost every day there is an advance. We can 
assure you that at this time the youngsters come in for careful 
scrutiny almost every day. 

At eight weeks old three parts of the wired portion of the 
hutch front should be covered up. This will restdt in the Rabbits 
living in a state of semi-darkness. The effect is to make them 
rather shy for a time, but they soon get used to it and appear to 
appreciate the semi-darkness. From the time the hutch is 
darkened there is a decided advance in the markings. From 
eight weeks to three months there is a revolution. Whereas at 
the former age the nose is but a blurr, and the feet a smoky colour, 
at three months the nose has become a beautiful velvety black. 

From three months onwards the black colouring increases in 
density day by day. Every time the youngsters are handled an 
alteration and improvement can be seen. We admit it is but 
slight, yet it is there all the same. On the opposite page will be 
found two photographs. The top one is that which was taken 
when the youngsters seen in the other photographs were three 
months old. It will be seen that only three appear in the photo- 
graph. This is because one of the original four did not turn out 
so promising. At three months it had a slight stain on the middle 
of its back. By stain we mean a bit of smudgy coloured fur. This 
is a failing frequently met with in Himalayans. It is a fault 
which has proved confusing to many beginners and novices. It 
does not appear in all the youngsters in a litter, providing the 
stock is bred on right lines. One often finds, however, in the 
best bred stock that the fault will crop up occasionally. It is 
also significant that the failing usually appears on specimens 
which are very dense on points. Sometimes this smudge on the 
back will moult out, but more often it will not. Such a blemish 
is, of course, a disqualification in the show pen. It is also a 
serious failing in a brood doe, and it is advisable not to breed with 
specimens with pronounced failings in that direction. 

To get back to the photograph. It will be noticed that a vast 
improvement has been made since the one at eight weeks. The 
Rabbits cannot be recognised as the same. The leg markings are 
much deeper in colour, whilst they also extend farther up the leg. 
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The nose, too, shows decided advance. It is larger, better shaped, 
and more dense. The edges also are better filled in, showing a 
more rounded appearance. The ears do not appear much 
different. They are a little more smudgy in colour, but have not 
commenced to show the black colouring. There is just a faint 
appearance of such at the roots, but it is nothing to speak of. 
The ears are usually the last part to finish off, so there is no need 
to be alarmed if they do not make the same advance as the nose 
and feet. Another thing noticeable in the three months' photo- 
graph is that the coat is better. It is not so fluffy, being closer to 
the body. This is the kind of coat desired in a Himalayan, as it 
shows off the markings much better than an open, woolly coat. 

From three months to four the change in the little " darkies " 
is not so pronounced. It is there all the same. The points gradu- 
ally deepen whilst the nose gets slightly larger. The ears, too, 
make headway. The other photograph shows the improvement 
at four months. 

We cannot but think how encouraging the breeding of 
Himalayans must be to the fancier who goes into it whole- 
heartedly. How many varieties are there where a breeder can 
hope to get two or three winners in one litter? Not many ! The 
breeder must wait some time before the results of his matings 
are evident, but that is not a drawback. To the thoughtful 
fancier that is the most interesting period of all. The time spent 
in watching the points develop is an education. We would not 
go so far as to claim for the Himalayan that every youngster that 
is bred can be made into a winner, but we will say that very few 
breeds turn out a greater percentage of winners. When we speak 
of making Himalayan Rabbits into winners we do not wish it to 
be thought that there is some secret method of turning out 
winners to order. The only essentials to success are well bred 
stock, damp proof and draught proof hutches, to which must be 
added sound, common-sense methods of feeding. Well bred stock 
can be obtained so reasonably that there is no excuse whatever 
for anyone to muddle on with inferior material. 

The pleasures of breeding Himalayans cannot be over estim- 
ated. There is a strange and strong fascination about the breed. 
Its quaintness catches the eye and rivets the attention. Once a' 
fancier goes in seriously for this breed, it is seldom he gives it up- 
in favour of another. The pity of it is that so few have of late 
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turned their attention to the Himalayan. The loss has been to 
the fanciers themselves. They have passed over a field where 
abundant scope is offered, often turning in where competition 
was extremely keen and success more difficult of attainment. It 
must be remembered that the results we have been writing about 
were obtained under the most ordinary conditions. If success 
«can be obtained under these conditions, what may not be accom- 
plished with a little care and the exercise of a little ingenuity in 
jEtting up the rabbitry specially for the breeding of Himalayans 
•with partially darkened windows and hutches? 

The last photograph shows young Himalayans at five months. 
It will readily be admitted that a decided advance has been made 
•during the fifth month. The nose markings are larger and better 
finished off at the sides and top. The feet are deeper in colour, 
whilst the ears are showing the desired black colour. Quality 
and fineness of coat is an important point in Himalayans. Unless • 
a Rabbit has the desired quality of coat it is impossible for it to 
■show up its black points as they should be shown. The coat 
should be short and pure white. It should lay fairly close to the 
body, having a velvety touch. A rough, wiry coat is an abomin- 
ation in a Himalayan, and it is impossible to get the clean cut 
markings with a coat of that description. • 

Another point we do not often h^ar raised in connection with 
the Himalayan Rabbit is the question of profit or loss. We are 
assured by those who have bred the variety for some time that it 
yields a fair profit. We do not wish it to be thought that there 
is a fortune in the breed. Anyone who runs away with that idea 
will speedily be disillusioned if he takes up the variety. Still, 
there is a fair margin of profit to be made from breeding Hima- 
layan Rabbits for exhibition, a profit that makes it worth while 
for the working man fancier to give the " darkies " a trial. Well 
bred stock can be obtained so reasonably that no one need be 
•deterred from making a start. 

A great deal has been said from time to time about the 
Himalayan Rabbit requiring special conditions in respect to hous- 
ing, feeding, etc. We know a few breeders do adopt elaborate 
methods, but by far the majority bre'ed and rear their stock on 
lines which are within reach of every fancier, and under practi- 
cally the same conditions as Dutch, Polish, and similar breeds. 
'We admit that the stock intended for exhibition has to be shielded 
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from the rays of the sun, but is not all exhibition stock better for 
being kept out of the sun ? And there is no difficulty in arranging 
that the sun shall not damage the stock. Many ideas have been 
tried and several elaborate schemes put forward, but no great 
expense need be entailed in shutting out the sun from any 
building. A window blind will do all that is required, or, if it 
is only a portion of the stock which must be shielded, some pro- 
tection can be af&xed to the front of the hutch. 

Feeding is quite a simple matter. Oats, hay, green food or 
roots, with an occasional drink of milk or a milk sop for the does 
with litters and those being got ready for show, are all that the 
successful breeder of Himalayan Rabbits needs. He can, if he 
wishes, supplement this menu with a few tit-bits, but they are not 
by any means essential. Feeding is not, therefore, an expensive 
item, especially when it is considered that the Himalayan is quite 
a small Rabbit, and, consequently, does not require much food. 
Then we are often told that i^malayans don't last. Maybe they 
iio not last so long as some varissties, but there have been many 
instances where Rabbits have come out and won in their first 
season, been used for breeding purposes the year following, and 
then come out and won again. Is not that proof that Himalayans 
will last? The difficulty hae been that insufiicient classes have 
been provided. During the past few years very few shows have 
catered for the variety, consequently opportunities to win prizes 
have been limited. Happily there is not much fear of this in the 
future. The Himalayan Rabbit Club is putting forth extra ejBfort 
to induce show committees to provide classes, and that effort is 
meeting with success. All that is now needed is for breeders to 
support the classes when provided, then we shall hear no more 
of tbe cry that Himalayans are a " back number." 

Granted that Himalayans do not last so long as some would 
like, there is compensation in the fact that several winners can 
be bred in one litter. There are very few breeds which claim this 
distinction, so breeders of Himalayans must consider themselves 
fortunate. They cannot have it every way. Himalayans will, 
however, last longer if bred from good lasting strains than if bred 
from moderate stock. Stdl||should never be mated uhless in 
tip-top condition and bloom:'' If this is not adhered to, flash 
youngsters will be all that the breeder will produce. We have 
also been told that the prices of Hiinalayans are so small that it 
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does not pay to breed them. That is a fabrication ! We do not 
hear of ten or fifteen pounds being paid for Himalayans, but we 
have many times heard of four and five pounds changing hands, 
for winning specimens. When Himalayans were at fever heat 
a few years ago, winners could be sold like ripe cherries, and if 
the Himalayan Club is supported in right manner, the demand 
for winning " darkies " will again far exceed the supply. Every 
breed experiences a slump at some time or other, and the Hima- 
layan has just passed through its time of trial. The future is 
bright and the breeding of Himalayan Rabbits for exhibition 
purposes never held out such possibilities as is the case to-day. 
We have no hesitation in recommending this charming little 
variety to those who are on the point of entering the Fancy, and 
who wish for a variety of Rabbit which will jdeld pleasure and 
at the same time pay its way. 

The following notes are from a most successful breeder: — 
" Himalayans are not like many of the other varieties, inagpiuch 
as any kind of hutches and treatment will not do for them, as is 
the case of some others. I have heard it said that ' they are here •: 
to-day and gone to-morrow,' and so they are in a sense, as their 
dark points are at times very changeable. It is, therefore, our 
chief aim to keep the points a proper colour. Now as to hutche^f 
My long experience has brought me into contact with all kinds 
of habitations for bunny. I have seen good Rabbits bred in bacon 
boxes and flour tubs, and bad ones bred in mahogany and elabor- 
ately brass-mounted arrangements. Bacon boxes may be adopted, 
but flour barrels never, with any chance of success, with Hima- 
layans. It does not matter so much where the variety is bred, 
as where it is kept during the development of its dark points. A 
glaring light is fatal to all chances of success in the show pen. 
Outside hutches, with wire-netted fronts, vrill never do for Hima- 
layans, and the sarne may be said of inside hutches possessing 
open fronts and stacked in a strong-lighted rabbitry. Strong 
light and sudden changes of the atmosphere visibly affect the 
variety. I have visited scores of rabbitries where the inmates 
were kept under the above conditions, and have seen grand 
healthy youngsters, four or five months old, with their ears as 
white as their bodies, and not having even moulted their nest 
fur. The owners of such were astonished at the circumstance, as 
they were well-bred Rabbits, of acknowledged strain, and very 
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healthy. The mystery is not a mystery at all, being entirely due 
to light and atmosphere. I wish it to be understood, though, that 
in my objection to outside hutches my remarks are more particu- 
larly directed to the months of February, March, April and May, 
and up to the latter part of June. After that time our does 
become loose in coat, and we have to suspend breeding operations 
until the chilly nights come round again. 

"Inside hutches are best for Himalayans, and I would 
strongly advise fanciers to provide accordingly for the young, 
after being taken away from the doe, say at eight weeks old, want 
keeping moderately warm, and must not receive any chill or 
check to their development. My rabbitry is composed of wood, 
and stands at one end of my garden. It is fourteen feet high, 
eight feet long, and six feet wide, both ends being open from 
eight feet from the floor. I have two stacks of hutches, five deep, 
and two abreast. They are two feet six inches from front to 
back. Each stack I have securely bolted to the upright at the 
ends left open; the fronts of all the hutches, of course, face 
inside. It will thus be seen that I have ten hutches at each end, 
making twenty in all, with the open space over the hutches for 
ventilation. 

The doors should be specially constructed, and the aperture 
for light and ventilation should only be four inches deep, the 
length of the whole door. The open space should be left at the 
top of the door, and covered from the inside with a long slip of 
zinc, perforated with fin. holes. I prefer big doors. That is to 
say, let one door do for two or three hutches. This is much more 
handy, and better fulfils the purpose, as in feeding round only 
one opening and shutting is required for several hutches. I give 
this as my own opinion, although I believe it is not shared by 
everybody. Now comes another important matter, and as 
draughts are positively injurious to all Rabbits, and a strong 
light prejudicial to Himalayans, I would like my readers to adopt 
my plan, which effectually prevents the former, and reduces the 
latter. Semi-darkness is best. As the above already will show, 
my hutches are in a state of semi-darkness, and I now go on to 
amply ventilate them, and at the same time stop the draught and 
minimise the light. At the top of each hutch, about two inches 
from the top, I bore ten or twelve fin. holes right along the back 
of the hutch. Over this I fasten with screws a long slip of zinc 
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or sheet iron some four inches broad, but, mark you, I only 
fasten it to the hutch by the bottom edge. Having screwed it 
fast in this way, I pull the top edge inwards towards the hutch 
for, say, two inches, or until it reaches within about one inch of 
the top of the hutch. My readers will see from this that I thus 
have a perfect ventilator, and a minimiser of light. The fresh 
air coming in is directed to the extreme top of the hutch, and is 
quite above and out of the way of the Rabbits. Besides that, I 
have the light and ventilation from the perforated zinc in the top 
of the door. I have found this mode of ventilation most perfect, 
providing, of course, the rabbitry itself is amply and suitably 
ventilated. The rabbitry should have a span roof, with the 
ventilation so arranged that it can be regulated according to the 
state of the weather. The door of the rabbitry should be in the 
centre, and the windows should be above the Rabbits. I have a 
shutter over my window so that I can regulate the light and 
heat when very strong. * 

" Now, assuming my readers have erected their hutches, they 
must not put in their Rabbits until . each hutch has received a 
thoroughly good lime-washing out, and the same must be repeated 
as often as necessary to keep them sweet and clean — and Hima- 
layans at all times must have particularly clean hutches. The 
next point is the selection of stock, and it is certainly one of the 
most important features. Blood will tell, and unless people 
obtain good blood, all their efforts will be of no avail. It is best, 
therefore, to obtain one's breeding stock from those who have 
made the Himalayan their study. If your purse be limited, buy 
two good breeding does, the best you can obtain, and if you 
purchase them from a well-known breeder have both does struck 
by his best stud buck. 

" Another good plan is to claim the winners shown by a 
noted Himalayan breeder, and then obtain the service of his 
buck. But however the stud is obtained, the quality must be 
good and the strain reliable. Another way is to purchase the best 
from several breeders, and cross them together. This is very 
good, though it often takes longer to turn out winners from 
them, as all Rabbits, however good they may be, do not always 
suit each other in breeding. When this mode of establishing a 
strain of one's own is adopted, it is best to cross and recross the 
youngsters with their parents and relations until such a procedure 
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is found to deteriorate the breed, when the course must at once be 
stopped. In-breeding is beneficial in such a case, providing there 
is plenty of real good blood to go on with. Never attempt to breed 
from a doe out of season, as it will always end unsatisfactorily. 
The same, of course, may just be said of the buck, and if either 
«how signs of moult don't breed from them until both have passed 
completely through. Personally, I always get my stock into real 
good show form and then breed from them in preference to 
-exhibiting them, and by this course I have far better youngsters, 
and they always retain their dark points much better. 

" I am much against having too many nests from a doe in one 
-season. Three litters a year are sufficient. Both doe and young 
will be all the stronger and better for it. Four or five days before 
the doe is due to kindle, it is best to clean out the hutch, and 
place a little disinfectant in each corner. Then cover the floor 
with clean, fine sawdust, and place a liberal quantity of clean 
Tiay aqd soft straw in one corner, out of which the' doe will make 
3ier nest. Some fanciers prefer nest boxes, but I don't for the 
reason that they are unnecessary, and don't do the least good. 
The young in nest boxes are too confined, and very often long 
«ars are caused by over-heating. I let the doe make her nest 
wherever she likes, and she always seems to appreciate her free- 
^dom. The young I have ever found to be better reared under 
those conditions. 

" A day or two before she kindles I place a small dish of 
clean water in the hutch for her to drink, changing it daily. The 
last night I give her a good supply of green food, which has 
always proved beneficial, and, mind you, I never neglect to after- 
wards feed the doe liberally on green and other food, as the young 
-entirely depend upon the nourishment the doe takes, and it is 
therefore so essential that she should be well fed. I may say 
that I give oats and green food in a morning, and bread and milk 
at night. The young should run with the doe for eight weeks, 
and then be separated into twos. At twelve weeks their points 
■should be coming out, and although they must have enough food 
■do not by any means overfeed them. I feed generally in the 
morning on oats and green food, and in the evening on hay, green 
food, and oats. Under this simple mode of feeding I find my 
Himalayans moult out much better than by giving them soft 
iood — mashes — although some fanciers prefer the evening meal 
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to consist of a meal mash, which is certainly very nice for a 
change. As to green food, I never let my Rabbits miss a single 
day, because when green food is given only at irregular intervals 
it is so liable to cause scours. When, however, green food is 
scarce, a dish of water should always be given, or a little soft 
food. What is the best green food? I have always found chicory 
the best, and then dandelions, wild parsley, clover, cauliflower 
leaves, carrot tops, and almost any kind of green food will do 
better than none at all. During the summer months, green food' 
of some sort is absolutely necessary. 

" Blue-tinged points are best, that is to say, the dark points 
as they develop should show a blue tinge, which are much prefer- 
able to the grey mouse-coloured ones. It should also be remem- 
bered that if youngsters just coming in full bloom are exposed tO' 
a strong glaring light, they will be highly prejudiced, if not abso- 
lutely spoilt. Himalayans should be brushed down twice a week,, 
with a riice selni-soft brush. 

" I would just like to say a word or two about the boxes in 
which Himalayans are sent to shows. They require special boxes, 
as the urine is liable to injure their points. They should be fifteen 
inches long, eight inches broad, and ten inches deep, with a false 
bottom. Before putting the Rabbit in, sawdust half an inch 
thick should be placed on the bottom and then the false bottom 
made of fine wood trellis work, should be inserted, resting upon 
a little stud at each corner. A little hay or straw put on the top 
of the false bottom makes a capital dry bed, and effectually pre- 
vents the Rabbit from staining or wetting itself." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Thr Blue Imperial. 

To a member of the fair sex (Miss M. Illingworth) is the 
Fancy indebted for the introduction of the Blue Imperial, which 
is, as its name denotes, a self blue Rabbit. There has been much 
discussion over the breed, and a determined attempt to reduce 
the standard size and weight to that of the Polish, but the 
originator of the breed has manfully stood her ground and fought 
off all opponents. We ourselves admire the Polish, but we see 
no reason in subjugating the Blue Imperial to the Polish. If 
Polish men want a blue let them produce it, but not endeavour to 
merge one established breed into another. We have not so many 
breeds that we can afford to reduce them. Further, not in that 
direction does progress lie. 

The Blue Imperial has merits and charms of its own which 
distinguish it from all other breeds. Why destroy them? Much 
is made of its size, but it does not weigh more than a Belgian or 
an English. If these are not too big, why are Imperials too big? 
The contention is absurd. The Blue Imperial is of a useful size 
both for exhibition and utility purposes, and in the latter direction 
there is much scope for it, because its skin is a pleasing colour, 
and easily converted into hats, caps, capes, cloaks, and other 
useful articles. 

There has been much speculation and suggestion as to how 
the Blue Imperial was first produced. The story of its origin has 
never been told before ; but Miss M. Illingworth, the originator, 
has, at our request, kindly sent us the following interesting notes 
not only on the original production, and what suggested it, but 
also given us her views on the breed generally :— 

The Blue Imperial, as its name suggests, is a self blue. Not 
the pale grey-blue seen in some varieties, but rather a dark, yet 
bright, slate-blue, with a tint of purple in it. It being a variety 
that I myself made, there has, since I first exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, been a good deal of controversy over it, especially as to 
whether it would become popular and what breed it was pro- 
duced from. I have never told anyone the material I used, and 
never has anyone guessed rightly ; many fanciers have tried, and 
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although they have guessed one variety used, they have never 
been able to suggest the combination of two or more. I have 
now decided that having accomplished my object, this is a fitting 
time to reveal my secret to the world. 

Many fanciers have, since my first Blue Imperials appeared, 
bred other self blues, many of which have been called Blue 
Imperials, although most of them have been entirely different in 
shade of colour, shape and size. I know of no existing self blue 
variety, and when I made mine I decided to breed to a type 
unlike any other variety we had in England, and fixed the stan- 
dard of points, as given below, which, of course, represents a. 
perfect specimen. 



STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

Colour — An even dark blue all over 3a 

Shape and Size — Somewhat like the Belgian 
Hare. Body long and graceful, shoulders 
compact, back gradually rising to haunches, 
which should be well rounded, tail long, head 
long and narrow, with neck of medium length. 
Weight when full grown, over 61bs. but not 
to exceed 7lbs.. 30 

Legs and Feet— Clean and straight, fine in bone, 

with dark toe nails 5 

Ears — Between 4 and 5 inches long, well covered 
with fur, round at the tips, carried erect and 
fairly close together 10 

Eyes— Large, bright, deep blue in colour, match- 
ing the fur xs. 

Coat — Thick, soft and glossy, lying close to the 

skin r 

Condition— Healthy, clean, firm and hard in flesh 5 



Total 100 

In the year 1896 I was devoting my attentions to English, 
Angoras and Lops. One day a blue Lop took my fancy and I 
bought her. Mated to a good sooty fawn Lop she bred some nice 
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youngsters, though none like herself. As she grew older her 
ears did not improve either in shape or length, and the next year 
I mated her with a white Angora, knowing white would bring out 
a hidden colour, and the result was a large litter, containing pink- 
eyed whites, blue-fawns, and self blues, the latter a beautiful 
dark shade, and all had long upright ears. 

My mother was breeding blue short-haired cats, and an idea 
struck me: " Why not blue Rabbits, but not Lops?" I bought 
a very heavily marked blue-fawn Dutch buck-, and in December, 
1898, got the first litter from him and the blue doe, "Blue 
Pussie," blues, and blue-fawns, some with white feet, noses or 
faces. I kept two does only, all blue, from such matings. A 
year later, I bought a dark self blue Dutch buck and killed the 
blue-fawn. Space does not admit of my telling the various 
matings which followed, but I got on well, and gradually bred 
more whole blues, as well as some with an odd white toe. I 
used to get whole blue-fawns and pink-eyed whites, but never a 
black for many generations. And it has always amused me when 
fanciers have been talking and trying to find out how I produced 
my Blue Imperials that they always advised : " If you breed any 
blacks use them to keep the blue sound." I never thought of 
exhibiting until 1903, when I guaranteed a class at the Crystal 
Palace and filled it. They were then breeding true. 

With the Dutch I reduced the somewhat broad and thick-set 
appearance of the Lop, and also got the ears to stand up while 
retaining the round tips. 

The Blue Imperials are a hardy breed, and do well in either 
outside hutches or under a roof, the latter being preferable in 
bad weather. They are best out of the sun, which turns the fur very 
brown and so spoils their beauty until the next moult, when they 
will again come blue. They need good beds to keep the feet 
clean, and large hutches to keep the shape, and not too much 
food, for if fat the long and graceful shape is lost. They are of an 
active yet gentle disposition, although I have had some with 
very bad tempers. 

The does make good and careful mothers, and rear six in a 
litter easily. Only one doe do I remember having much trouble 
with ; she refused to mate with any of the bucks I preferred — the 
long slender ones — ^for she was too thick-set though a beautiful 
dark colour. When two years old she gave in to her litter brother. 
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also thick set; the yotuig were the same shape, and it took me 
some time crossing back to better shapes to get that strain right. 

When born, the young should have blue skins; if there are 
too many, and a foster doe is not available, it is best to pick out 
the smallest, or the lightest in colour. The dark colour of the 
fur should go down to the skin, and so we want a dark skin. The 
fur comes a shining, dark blue, but at six weeks or two months 
old often shows very light in places and at the roots; if these 
youngsters had a dark skm when born it is most probable they 
will make the best adults, for when they moult at three months 
the even dark blue returns. I never like parting with any under 
three months, because it is impossible to tell exactly how they 
will turn out, and I leave them with the doe until thi^iage. If 
the litter is a small one, and the light skins must be saved, watch 
them carefully, and should the coat be cloudy at three months 
after the moult, such a Rabbit, if kept, is not fit for exhibition, 
and should only be paired to one with a particularly glossy and 
dark coloured coat. In the same way must the thick-set speci- 
mens be paired to the longest and most graceful in the stud. 

Both sexes are best mated when eight or nine months old, 
but the exact age depends on circumstances. I have tried 
younger, both the pair or one, when the Rabbits have been well 
grown, or I was short of stock ; and I have left them until much 
older to wait for either a moult or a show. 

Blue Imperials do not need regular every-day brushing or 
grooming to keep them in condition, but are undoubtedly im- 
proved by it during the moult, and for a little while before the 
show they should be groomed daily. They have^naturally thick, 
soft and glossy fur. 

The most difficult point 1-9 keep in perfection is the blue eye. 
They all have good eyes when young, but many turn brown as 
the Rabbit grows up, or gets old. Longer, light blue, or even 
white, hairs come in the coat also with age, or in a bad coloured 
specimen. The latter is best killed, and makes an excellent table 
Rabbit, the flesh being very white, fine, and tender. ^stf-the 
older specimens these lighter hairs are first found on the 
haynches, not chests like some varieties, and sometimes on the 

l^es of the ears ; if good in other points, they sliould be paired 

^t'drdark and sound mates. 




M'ISS M. ILMNGWOHTF 

The originator of the Imperial 
Eabbit, -and the only lady who has 
foimdied a -variety. The 'Baljhit is 
the famous Iiin>eraal "Blue King." 
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Occasionally in a litter a very dark coloured youngster with 
a rough looking skin will be found, and when the fur begins to 
grow it comes in thick short curls. Instead of the usual sleek 
and shining coat one finds it rough and dull with bare skin show- 
ing in places, particularly on the head, neck, and legs. When 
the Rabbit runs out and begins to feed it presents a curious and 
miserable appearance and never thrives. Such are best killed 
when first discovered, or if the litter is very small they may be 
left three or four weeks just to help keep the others warm. 

As I write I have a litter of two, all that were born, the doe 
was late, thirty-four days after being mated, and the young were 
born with a good covering of fur ; in two days one showed signs 
of curly fur, and opened its eyes on the twelfth day, 
while the perfect one opened its eyes on the ninth day of 
its life. It has always seemed to me that these curly coats are 
due to some undeveloped matter in the Rabbit as they are always 
behind with their sight and in running out of the nest, the curly 
fur being somewhat like "astrachan," which is the skin of the 
lamb before it is born. I have never bred any in other varieties 
of Rabbits. 

I am often asked the questions: — How long does a Rabbit 
breed? How old do they live to? There is no rule to the 
first, and as they die from various causes one cannot be sure of 
the second. "Blue Pussie" was the mother of seventy-one sons 
and daughters, not including the first Lop and Angora crosses, 
and she produced her last litter when almost eight years old, 
djnng when just over ten. 

Besides being an exhibition and table Rabbit the Blue 
Imperial is valuable for its skin, which makes up into beautiful 
"furs," one advantage of which is that they need no dyeing for 
the colour is always pretty, and fashionable, besides being 
becoming to the wearer. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Lops. 

We can remember the day when the I,op was quite the 
fashionable Rabbit of the day, many societies in our big cities 
being devoted to its culture. In London alone there were nearly 
a dozen societies all engaged in the culture of "the King of the 
Fancy," and not bothering about any other variety. Then in 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and other cities there were similar socie- 
ties, but London was the great stronghold of the Lop Fancy. 
Fifty years ago. Lops were bred for "all-properties," and not so 
much fpr the one property of ear as they were in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, and the opening ones of the 
twentieth. Forty years ago twenty to twenty-two inches in 
length were considered perfection. It is not yet thirty years ago 
that the first twenty-four inch Lop made its appearance. This 
event took place in 1885, but from then onward there was a big 
increase in length, and ten years later one touching twenty-seven 
inches was exhibited. The limit has been reached in twenty- 
eight and a half inches, that is the record, and now the pendulum 
seems to have swung back and fanciers everywhere consider the 
craze for length has gone far enough. We are afraid, however, 
they have realised this somewhat too late, and that the glory of 
the Lop has departed, the craze for this excessive length having 
driven out of the Fancy many good breeders, whilst new ones 
have fought shy of the Lop for various reasons. It is possible 
that the fashion may change and that the Lop once again will be 
worthy of the proud title it bears, "King of the Fancy." It 
certainly is not the king to-day. 

One of the reasons why the Lop has sunk in public estimation 
has been that owing to the demand for excessive length of ear 
it was impossible to breed them under natural conditions. Now 
that the "all property" Rabbit is again coming into its own it will 
be possible to breed Lops under the same conditions that we 
would breed Belgians, Flemish, or any other large variety. Big 
roomy hutches, plenty of ventilation, great cleanliness, regular 
and generous feeding, and fanciers will find if they commence 
with good pedigree stock that they will be successful. 
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Bred under natural conditions and due consideration given 
to all its properties, the Lop will again become a handsome Rabbit 
instead of the monstrosity which it was a few years since. Colour, 
coat, shape and limbs are properties which have value, and great 
value under the length limit classes. These are all properties 
which have to be bred for, and which when produced in a state 
approaching perfection make the Rabbit possessing them a' very 
handsome animal. The standard of The Lop Club is divided into 
two sections so as to allow of a distinction being made between 
those Rabbits which are exhibited in "Any Length" and the 
"Limit" Classes, that is classes such as 23 inch, 24 inch, and 25 
inch, in which lengths there are quite a large number of good all- 
property Rabbits, whilst those over twenty-five inches are not so 
numerous. 



THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION. 
LIMIT CLASSES. 

Ear Length 

Ear Width 

Substance and Shape 

Shape and Carriage of Rabbit 

Colour and Markings 

Condition 

Straight Feet and Tail 

Eye 

Size 



ANY LENGTH CLASSES 

Ear Length 

Ear Width 

Substance and Shape 
Straight Feet and Tail 
Colour and Markings 

Condition 

Shape 

Eye 

Size 



15 

15 

5 

10 

15 

10' 

10 
10 
10 



100 

25 
20 

5 

10 
10 
10 

5 
10 

5 



100 
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Mr. W. Barnett, of Abingdon, speaking of the importance 
of breeding from good stock says: I would sooner give los. or 
20S. more for a doe that I knew was bred from a consistent long- 
eared strain, than one I knew nothing about. My advice to 
beginners is to try and get a pair of youngsters, or, better still, a 
good young doe with a service to an unrelated buck if possible 
later on. If an adult doe is purchased in the breeding season, 
have her mated before being sent, unless, of course, you prefer to 
buy your own buck. Housing is most important. A well built 
shed, nicely ventilated, but above all cosy, is most necessary. 
When I started, I utilised a room in a loft, some 20ft. long by 
9ft. wide, and it was here that I bred for five years running, good 
winning Lops. Last season I let this place to a friend of mine 
for a workshop, and had to put the Rabbits into a large bam-like 
loft, with only tiles as a roof. I bred nothing over asin., and yet 
the previous year from the same parents, I bred two 26in. and' 
over. Why, you will ask? Simply, in my opinion, because the 
place was not cosy enough, and too subject to variations in tem- 
perature. This is what young growing Lops will not put up with 
if ear length is the object, and after all, this is a true fancier's 
aim, in conjunction with other properties. I merely gi\^ this as 
an illustration. I may be wrong, but it is my opinion. 

My hutches are of simple construction, being made from 
ordinary packing cases, with wire fronts. Th* breeding hutches 
are longer than the ordinary ones, and are provided with a 
separate compartment for breeding. I feed on best white oats 
and plenty of hay for bedding, and at night I give a mash of 
barley meal two parts, and bran one part, with a little Molassine 
Meal added. This I find is a cheap and useful conditioner, espec- 
ially for growing youngsters. Only use a little, or you will find 
them leave it. During the time does are suckling the youngsters, 
I provide plenty of fresh milk sops daily. This is a great help, 
not only to the doe, but helps to make size and condition in the 
babies. The great question which I think disturbs the mind of 
would-be fanciers is: "Can long eared Lops be bred without 
artificial heat?" Of course they can, if bred in the summer time 
when you get a natural warmth ! Presuming you are anxious to 
get early youngsters— by early youngsters I mean good length of 
ear, as well — you must adopt some means of supplying what 
Nature fails to give us in the early months of the year, viz., 
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warmth. That a genial warmth is necessary for young growing 
Lops goes without saying, or why advise always to breed in spring 
and summer months? Why not in winter if the natural conditions 
are so good? Personally, I am using heat now, and I will tell you 
how. My shed being near my house, I had the gas laid on, and,, 
I have by means of a small bulb heater attached to the gas, main- 
tained an average temperature of 50 degrees. I can assure yoit 
that the youngsters (I have eight now) look happy and comfort- 
able and grow like mushrooms. Mind you, the place is well 
ventilated. 

Some fanciers I know object to any artificial heat, but sup- 
posing they wished to get a few early litters, what are the means 
they would use? In many cases, in order to get a little extra 
warmth, they put sacks over the fronts of the hutches, and prac- 
tically exclude all light and fresh air. I have even heard of some 
fanciers (save the mark) leaving the hutch uncleaned on purpose 
to get the desired heat. If a little heat is required, do let us have 
a bit of common-sense in the matter, and with it a respect for the 
poor bunnies. ' Ah !' I hear some of my working-men friends 
say, ' we can't all do that.' Then, in that case, you must wait 
until such times as best suit you. I have no doubt good Lops are 
bred without heat. The best youngsters are generally bred in. 
the early summer months, most likely because green stuff is then 
more plentiful and natural conditions more suitable. I have 
perhaps gone beyond my space on the heat question, but it is 
only fair to those who are inclined to take this breed up. Speaking 
of the ways adopted to get length of ear reminds me of a conver- 
sation I overheard at a show where I was exhibiting a 26^ youngs 
ster. The speaker was one of the " know all " type, and was 
saying to his friend : "I bet that poor beggar (meaning my 
Rabbit) has been through something. He has been before the 
fire and had his ears pulled more than once. ' ' Of course I laughed,, 
and asked the gentleman if he had ever kept Lops. " Oh, no," 
said he, " but that's what I have heard." I notice in one book 
that it advises fanciers to work a young Lop's ears into shape,, 
should they not fall in proper position. If Lops are of good 
strain, I have never found this at all necessary. Some people 
have been known to say that pulling the ears will get length. 
That is absurd, because if the roots of the ears are destroyed, how 
can they grow? I have never had the pleasure of visiting any 
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Lop fancier's place, so do not know what methods are used, but 
if any young fancier is desirous of knowing anything, and I can 
be of any use, I shall be only too pleased to help. 

Mr. G. A. Walker, another Lop enthusiast, says: I will do 
my best to pen a few lines for the benefit of beginners in the Lop 
Fancy. I must say at the start that Lops can be bred and made 
to pay well, without undue artificial heat. If the fancier has a 
nice cosy shed, then he will progress favourably without any 
heat. Having the shed, the next thing required are the hutches. 
A good size for these is 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 18 inches 
■deep. If a false floor of orange box boards be made about two 
inches from the bottom, and the cavity filled in with sawdust, it 
will be found that the hutch will keep dry and therefore much 
wanner. The space for ventilation must be about 2 inches deep 
and 3 inches long, made of wire netting and near the top of the 
liutch. This supplies plenty of fresh air but being at the top it 
does not deprive the Rabbit of the heat from its bed. Some people 
■fiave the idea that if the hutch is not cleaned out often it will 
become much warmer. If you take my advice you will clean the 
hutch out once a week, putting in plenty of sawdust and just the 
■driest of the old bed. This keeps the bed at a nice warm temper- 
-ature in which the Lops thrive well. 

Next on the board is the buying of the stock. Good brood 
Rabbits may be purchased at about 20s. each. It is better to buy 
-one or two good ones than a lot of inferior stock. When choosing 
your stock, buy Rabbits with goo^ shaped ears, with plenty of 
•substance, and good colour. I think these are three of the failings 
which breeders should strive to improve. By good shaped ears, 
I mean well rounded off at the tips, and not going off to a point, 
trowel shaped as they are called. Nowadays, people seem to have 
a craze for breeding marked Rabbits. Well, in Lops you have 
just as much scope for your zeal, because a perfectly marked Lap 
takes every bit as much breeding as a Dutch. Breeders who want 
a fascinating hobby should therefore try the breeding of broken 
coloured Lops. The great advantage that marked Lops have over 
other marked varieties is : that should it have good ears and other 
properties it is sure to win a number of prizes, even though its 
markings be not quite up to standard. When purchasing, see 
that the stock is from a reliable strain, and then though your 
brood stock be about 23 or 24 inch, you will always have a good 
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chance to breed a long one. I think this is the true aim of most 
Lop fanciers, because as a rule the best limit Rabbits are bred 
when trying to procure long ones. 

Some have an idea that Lops take more breeding than other 
varieties. I cannot agree with this ! There is no doubt Lops are 
quite as good breeders as other varieties. Then, as a rule, they 
are the best of mothers, invariably rearing what youngsters are 
required. I would not, however, advise leaving above five 
on a doe, then they will become much larger adults. 
Also when Lops leave their mother they seem to make 
much better progress than the smaller breeds, for Lops do not 
seem to suffer from the diseases of some young Rabbits, such as 
scours, etc. Again, I do not think any breed receives better 
support at the hands of our judges than does the Lop. I am sure 
the judges perceive that we are nearing the standard set out by 
our club. Therefore, the Lop invariably gets its deserts in the 
show pen. That Lops are favourites for the show pen is shown 
by the fact that many breeders of other varieties often have a 
decent Lop on purpose for showing, thus proving that a good 
Lop certainly pays for being sent about the country. Large prices 
are paid for good specimens, both for the limit classes and any 
length classes. Then the expense of keeping Lops is not such a 
serious matter as some people would believe. It is really surpris- 
ing what a little Lops eat when once got into condition. 

[Further information concerning Lops and their breeding will be 
found in that splendid treatise, " The Lop Rabbit," by W. 
Knightbridge, price is. 2d. post free, from "Fur and 
Feather" Office, Idle, Bradford.] 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Polish. 

One of the prettiest exhibits which grace the pens of our 
shows is the Polish. The origin of the breed and its name seems 
to have been lost. It may be that small white Rabbits originally 
came from Poland, even as the Himalayan is supposed to have 
come from Russia, and is to-day known on the Continent as the 
Russian Rabbit. It is just about thirty years ago that the Polish 
was first classified in this country, and we believe it was at Hull 
in 1884 that this took place. One class was given, and it con- 
tained no less than seventeen entries, and that good old fancier, 
Mr. George Hedworth, of Darlington, secured the premier 
honour. Many of the best Polish have been sports from Dutch 
and Himalayans. It seems to us that it is within the bounds of 
probability that both the Polish and the Himalayan had one 
common origin, and that selection has played its part in giving 
us the two breeds instead of one. English and Silvers have also 
furnished Albinos, which have been exhibited as Polish, but none 
of these sports have met with much success of late years, as the 
breed is now catered for by a specialist club, and is most carefully 
bred. 

There are not many points about the Polish, but each and 
all of those points must be obtained in the highest possible per- 
■ fection if any great success is to be obtained on the show bench. 
One of the best strains in the country, that of Mr. Meynell, of 
Darlington, has been perfected from the Dutch, but it has lost 
all its Dutch character, and is to-day renowned for its neatness 
of ears, fineness of limbs, quality of coat, and smallness of body. 
The Polish of to-day is an all quality Rabbit ; there must be not 
the slightest suspicion of coarseness about it. 

Being, as it is, the Bantam of the Rabbit Fancy, the first 
point needful is smallness ; a good exhibition Polish should weigh 
from ailb. to 31b. ; if above that weight it will lose its fineness 
and neatness of body, and smart alert manner. The coat must be 
short, very fine in texture, and lie very close and tight. A slack, 
open, or long coat is an abomination to the Polish fancier. It is 
the one thing he cannot tolerate. Short and plump should be 
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the body. The ears must be very fine, neat, thin, nicely rounded, 
and covered with fine, short fur. The head should be narrow 
and racy looking, with the ears carried very erect. Bright, bold, 
and as nearly blood colour as possible must be the eyes, whilst 
the feet and limbs must be very neat, compact, and without any 
signs of coarseness. In colour the Polish must be spotlessly 
white, and when fit look almost as clear and sparkling as freshly 
driven snow. 

When showing Polish it is essential that they should be in 
the pink of condition. It seems almost an absurdity that the 
Standard of Perfection only gives five points for condition, yet 
there is no variety in which closeness of coat, cleanliness of coat, 
and firmness of flesh count so much. Condition is nearly half 
the battle when exhibiting a Polish, because no matter how good 
it may be in general characteristics it cannot possibly score unless 
there is condition to show them off to the best advantage. In a 
lesser degree this applies to all breeds, but in Polish condition is 
almost the Alpha and Omega of the whole business. Polish, to 
attain this high condition must be kept scrupulously clean, and 
given plenty of sawdust and clean straw in their hutches. They 
must be carefully fed, well groomed every day, and when being 
prepared for show a little baked flour should be dusted on the 
coat before the hand rubbing portion of the grooming is per- 
formed. The flour should be baked in a slow oven for about two 
hours so as not to change its colour ; whilst it is still warm some 
finely powdered blue should be well mixed with it in the propor- 
tion of 20Z. of blue to lib. of flour. This will remove any dirt or 
stains on the coat, and also give it a nice polish. Care must be 
taken that when the Rabbit is exhibited no trace of the 
flour is left in the coat. To secure absolute safety on this point 
give the Rabbit a rub over with a clean piece of black plush or 
velvet previous to sending it away to the show. When taking a 
Polish to a show it is wise to get a handful of straw or hay and 
give the inside of the pen a good rub down, or, better still, take 
a clean duster in your pocket when you leave home. Five minutes 
in a dirty pen may spoil the best Polish that was ever penned, and 
yet five points only says the standard for condition. How many 
judges would judge to such a standard as this? 

After the description which we have given of what consti- 
tutes a good exhibition Polish, it is needless to say that those are 
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the points to look for in breeding stock. The points are so few, 
and the quality so high, that it is useless breeding from stock 
which does not come somewhere near the standard. Further, 
Polish are so low in price that it is foolish to dabble with inferior 
specimens. The one point to remember is that both buck and 
doe when mated must be in the very highest state of condition. 
It will be apparent to all that Polish should not be handled more 
than is absolutely necessary. Undue handling may spoil the 
beautiful erect carriage of ears, and also soil the coat, two 
things which must be avoided at all costs. 

The standard of the Polish Rabbit Club gives the following 
description of the points : — 

Shape. — Neat, compact, and sprightly, weight 

2|lbs. to 3lbs 25 

Coat. — ^Fine, short and close 25 

Colour. — ^Pure white 15 

Ears. — Short, fine, well rounded, and covered, ; 

to touch all the way up without showing 
flange 15 

Eyes. — ^Bright, bold, and as near self blood-red as 

possible 15 

Condition 5 



100 
The following notes are from the pen of that old fancier, 
Mr. H. Dancer: — "The Polish is a breed that wants a lot of 
understanding. A great many people have an idea that a show 
specimen is very easy to get, yet it is very strange so few fanciers 
take them on. Of course, one has the advantage with the marked 
breeds, where one can tell when they are a few days old if they 
are worth keeping; but such is not the case with the Polish. 
Where so many make a mistake is that they do not keep them long 
enough to know a good one from a bad one. As nearly as I can 
describe it, the Polish is very similar in type to the wild Rabbit, 
but it is much finer in bone and more arched in back. In my 
opinion, the Polish are getting much too thick in bone — I mean 
too thick in the leg and too wide in the head. We often see a 
judge's report : ' Too strong in head and ears,' and I take it he 
means too wide in head and too long in ears. The head of the 
Polish should be rather long, and not with the Roman nose, as 
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some people think. The coat should be neat, short, and pure 
white, the ears as short as possible, and eye very red. But to 
see an ideal Polish one should go to a good show which includes 
a Polish class, by which means he will learn more than by read- 
ing. I remember some years ago cycling some thirty miles to 
see that noted doe, Sprightly Damsel, and I learnt a lot from 
■seeing her. 

" I think I have now told all I can about type, so I will give 
a few hints as to how to breed a good Polish. First be careful the 
■stock Rabbits are in good condition and pure white; as fine as 
can be got in bone, short in ear, with good bold eye, and don't 
breed with them after they are about three years old. If you do 
you will get thick bone and the young will grow too large for 
show purposes. If, however, you breed with one old and one 
young it will be all right. When the doe has young be careful 
to feed her up well, and don't handle her young, as she doesn't 
like to have them interfered with. You won't be able to tell 
which of the young are going to make good show specimens until 
they get about six months old ; that isj after they have had their 
first moult. 

" One learns a good deal from judges' reports on Polish, 
when they give good ones ; but sometimes they say simply ' Grand 
•condition,' which I think is no report at all. It is quite suflScient 
for those who know a good Pohsh, but is no guide to the young 
beginner. Many people will not take up Polish as they often 
have to show in an A.O.V. class, and think they stand no chance 
against other breeds. I have not found this to be .the case. If 
one shows under a good all-round judge he need not fear but that 
he will receive his due. Of course, some judges would never put 
a Polish in the first three, but that is, I think, because they do 
not understand the breed. Here is another proof that Polish can 
win in A.O.V. classes. In my ten years' breeding and exhibitmg 
PoHsh I have secured three champion certificates, and not half of 
the wins were in Polish classes ; so it will be seen that the Polish 
can hold their own in A.O.V. classes. 

" There is possibly another reason why people do not care to 
take up Polish, and that is because they rarely get specials when 
in competition with other breeds, and there is somethmg m this. 
Only once in all my experience do I remember a Polish winmng 
a special over other breeds in an open show; I mean when a 
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special is allotted to the best, say, in three clashes. If we go to- 
the Dairy Show we can see self-coloured fowls and pigeons, 
winning specials over marked breeds, and I think the same should 
apply to Rabbits, and then we should have no so-called unpopular 
breeds. This applies to other breeds besides the Polish. Perhaps- 
another reason is that some of the so-called popular breeds are 
fetching such a big price ; but as I have already stated, one need 
not fear the so-called five, ten, or fifteen-pounders if one shows 
under a good judge. Money doesn't put the quality there; the 
breeder must put it there himself, and that can be done if he 
makes a study of his hobby. 

"Just a word or two to the present Polish fanciers. How 
very badly the Polish classes have been supported during the 
last two or three years. I remember some years ago there was a 
Polish class at Dover, and also at Caterham, but both have gone 
through bad support. I hope we shall do better in the coming 
show season, and I hope the Polish Club will get stronger. ♦ 

" A word, on feeding. All you require is plenty of good hay 
and oats, with a little wheat in the show season. There is no- 
need to trouble about bran mashes or fancy foods, but give plenty 
of green food and roots, such as swedes and carrots. In the 
autumn and winter months one can get plenty of Brussels sprout 
stems. Cut one down the middle and that will make a good feedi 
for two Rabbits. 

" Just a final word to the beginner. I<earn how to keep a 
Rabbit before thinking of showing it. This is very important. 
Don't try to get to the top of the tree without starting at the 
bottom. That is where so many young fanciers make a mistake. 
I have visited many a good rabbitry and seen good Rabbits, but 
very badly kept. Don't try to keep the breeds you haven't the 
accommodation for, and last, but not least, don't overstock your- 
self." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Selfs and Foreign. 

During the last few years a number of shows have given 
•classes for Selfs. The idea has mainly been to give exhibitors of 
Imperials and Havanas classes wherein they could compete, but 
the lovers of these two breeds have not favoured the idea. One 
reason, and the chief, is because the judges have had no fixed 
ideas as to ts^e, and Selfs of Silver, Tan, Belgian and PoUsh tj^e 
have all won. Rabbits which have not been specially bred for, 
■but which have been sports from other breeds, have often won 
these classes, whilst good Imperials and Havanas have had to 
take a back seat. These breeds are established, and it is very 
vexatious to find the fruits of thought and labour put on one side 
for something which is a freak, a chance product, which certainly 
has not been bred for, and which, if mated, would not reproduce 
itself. 

If Selfs are to be encouraged the breeders and judges must 
:agree as to a standard and type ; until they do little, or no, head- 
way can be made. We see no reason why Selfs of Polish type 
-should not become popular. The Polish is a smart, engaging 
little animal, and blacks, blues, browns, and fawns of Polish t37pe 
would be very attractive. Further, they would not in any way 
interfere with the Imperials and Havanas, which have standards 
^nd t3rpes. 

On the Continent there are Selfs such as the Vienna Blue, 
the Vienna White, the Beveren Blue, all of which are somewhere 
about the size of our English Imperials, but are of difierent type, 
and also difierent in coat to the Imperials, not being so silky in 
texture, whilst both the Beveren and Vienna Blues are of a darker 
shade than the Imperials. There are also White Giants. There- 
fore it will be seen that the Self question is likely to become very 
complicated should anyone be enterprising enough to import a 
number of the Continental Selfs. Already several fanciers are 
breeding the Beveren Blues in England, and they have been exhi- 
"bited on several occasions. 

One drawback to the Blues is the loss of colour in the coat 
for some time before it moults. This rustiness is peculiar to all 
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Blue Selfs, but with care it should be bred out, even as other 
faults are bred out. It is all a matter of selection for breeding. 
Breeders must only breed from Rabbits which keep sound in coat 
all the year round. 

The Siberian is a white long wooUed Rabbit like unto an 
Angora, but it has black points like the Himalayan. It is a very 
beautiful animal, and is cultivated on the Continent, but is seldom, 
seen in England. It is a native of Russia, and no doubt originally 
came from the district from which it received its name. Anyone 
anxious to produce Siberians could do so by mating Angoras and 
Himalayans and then inter-breeding the progeny. 

Dappled Giants are a German breed, but they have close 
resemblance to the Dutch Lotharingers, and to our English,, 
excepting that they are much larger. On the Continent the 
Dappled Giants and Ivotharingers are much valued for their skins, 
as are the St. Nicholas Giants, a blue-and-white Belgian breed. 

The French breed known as Charlemange is a member of the- 
Silver family, but our Continental friends have bred in quite the 
opposite direction to that which English breeders of Silvers have 
taken. The Charlemange is of the same type and size as our 
English Silvers, but it is much more profusely silvered, and it 
is longer in coat. It is a very beautiful animal, even though 
English Silver breeders might not think so. Some of our English, 
judges who have seen them have designated them " meal bags," 
but they are not, that is, good ones, the silvering being much too 
bright and sparkling to warrant such designation. 

Questions are often asked about the Patagonian. In a word, 
it is a sandy coloured Rabbit of huge size, something like the 
Flemish Giant, but more ungainly in shape of body and carriage 
of ears. It is seldom seen in England. 

The Japanese is a Rabbit of similar type to the Dutch ; it has 
a particularly fine silky coat, and in colour and marking is like 
unto a finely polished piece of tortoiseshell, or the marking and 
colour of the Tortoiseshell Cavy. It is a peculiar bizarre 
looking animal, and although fairly plentiful on the Continent 
has not caught the English taste. 

English fanciers, generally speaking, are very conservative,, 
and they see little value or beauty in animals that are not accord- 
ing to English ideas and customs. This is a bad trait in our 
national character, and if persisted in and encouraged will leave 



the English Rabbit Fancy far behind that of Germany. The 
German Fancy is comparatively young, but it is growing and 
advancing at a tremendous rate, and shows far exceeding ours 
in number of exhibits have already been held, whilst the exhibition 
of products made from Rabbit skins, which is a big feature of the 
German shows, has never been attempted in England. Our 
German friends deserve all the success they are meeting with. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Silvers. 

The Silver Grey it is said was sent from Siam to this country, 
and a writer in the early part of the last century speaking of them 
said that a peculiar kind of Rabbit had just been introduced into 
Lincolnshire called "the Silver-tipped," that it had fur of a 
darker and lighter shade mixed, with some of the hairs approach- 
ing to whiteness. They were being bred in large numbers, and 
their skins purchased for exportation. It is said they were known 
amongst fanciers as Lincolnshire Silver Greys, and that from one 
estate as many as 5,000 or 6,000 were sent away in a season, the 
meat being consumed in our large cities and the skins exported to 
the Continent. Silver Browns were introduced by Mr. G. Johnson, 
of Kettering, who bred the first by accident. He crossed a Silver 
Grey and a Belgian with the object of improving evenness in his 
Silver Greys ; the result was a litter of brown Rabbits, the colour 
of wild ones. He kept a buck and doe from the litter and paired 
back to the Greys. In a little while he had beautifully silvered 
browns, which very soon bred true to colour and silvering. The 
Silver Fawn is, without doubt, of foreign descent, as it was bred 
in France many years before it was known to English breeders. 
The first seen in England are said to have made their appearance 
in litters of Silver Greys, but the Silver Cream was known in 
France many years before this under the name of Les Lapins 
Creme Argentes, having been bred in large numbers to meet the 
demand of the furriers for their skins, which then, as now, were 
highly prized by those engaged in the fur trade of France. Our 
friend, the late H. E. Gilbert, of Rugby, had much to do with 
the introduction of the Silver Cream, as had Mr. Frith, of 
Bramley, who founded a very successful strain by crossing Silver 
Greys from the stud of Mr. H. T. Hincks, of Leicester, and Mr. 
Beckley, of London, with his own Silver Greys. The Leicester 
and London combination had previously produced a Silver Creaiii 
doe which had won many prizes for Mr. H. E. Gilbert, and it 
was through Mr. Gilbert that Mr. Frith received his stock. 

Temperament plays an important part in the life of a fancier. 
Some there are who will plod on for years with one variety of 
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Rabbit, whilst others are not content unless they have two or 
three different breeds to deal with. These will find the Silvers to 
be just what they want. There are three varieties — Grey, Fawn, 
and Brown— generally known, and a fourth— the Blue— which is 
-seldom seen. Each must be kept separate from the other, not 
being inter-bred one with the other. Greys are by far the most 
largely kept, with Fawns a good second. The Browns have not 
enjoyed the popularity to which they are entitled, but there are 
signs that they are in for better times. Many new fanciers are 
giving the Browns their attention, and the classes at shows are 
being better filled. At the best shows the three varieties have 
separate classes, and at the annual shows of the Silver Rabbit 
Club cups are given for each. This is all to the advantage of the 
fancier who likes variety in his stud. 

It will be best first of all to describe an ideal Silver. The 
Standard of Perfection drawn up by the Silver Rabbit Club is not 
very lucid, it leaving too much to the imagination. 

Undercolour — In Greys, a deep, rich blue black; 
in Fawns, a deep, bright orange ; in Browns, 
a deep, rich chestnut 25 



Evenness of silvering throughout 

Sharp, even, bright ticking 

Short, full coat 

Ears, neat and well set on, bold bright eye 

Condition and shape 



20 
15 
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10 

15 
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As to the points. Colour is the most important. This does 
not mean that everything should be sacrificed to colour. Still, 
colour is the foundation of the breed, and no matter how good a 
specimen may be in other respects, if it does not possess a fair 
amount of colour it is of little value. We will describe the ideal 
colour. In a Grey two colours — technically they are not colours, 
but for our purpose we must refer to them as such— are necessary, 
white and black. The former is always referred to as the silver- 
ing, the black being termed the colour. In writing of colour we 
therefore leave the white hairs out of account. At the tips of the 
fur the colour should be a rich blue-black, with plenty of life and 
lustre in it. The undercolour, which is revealed when the fur is 
blown aside, should be of a bluer shade, and extend as far towards 
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the roots of the fur as possible. In some this undercolour is of a 
pale, smoky shade, the fur next to the skin being almost white. 
This is a serious failing. There should be no brown or rusty- 
tinge on the body or feet. 

Fawns should be of a deep, bright orange shade, extending 
as far down towards the skin as possible. There should be no 
suspicion of brickiness about the colour of a Silver Fawn, neither 
should it have a grey tinge. This colour should extend all over 
the body, head, ears, feet, and tail. A glance through a class of 
Pawns at any representative show will readily reveal the differ- 
ence between a good coloured specimen and one failing in that 
point. 

In Browns we have something entirely different to either the 
Greys or Fawns. Here we have four colours instead of two. 
What is meant by colour is, however, the deep, bright chestnut 
so essential in this variety. When the fur is blown aside this 
chestnut colour should show up clear and bright, with plenty of 
life in it. It should go well down towards the skin, rather more 
than half way. It should then give place to a slaty blue, this 
being termed the bottom colour. This bottom colour should be 
deep and bright, and it should not show anywhere except in the 
bottom half of the fur. 

After colour comes silvering, which is of equal importance. 
This silvering is the white hairs, which should be evenly distri- 
buted amongst the coloured ones. It will be well here to point 
out that in each variety there are three shades — ^light, medium, 
and dark. The shade of a Rabbit is determined solely by the 
quantity of silvering it carries. In all breeding operations the 
ideal to aim for is the medium shade. In this there must be an 
equal quantity of white hairs and coloured ones, they being dis- 
tributed evenly over the whole Rabbit. In the light shade there 
is a preponderance of white hairs to the extent of two to one, and 
vice versa in the dark shade. The Silver Brown varies somewhat, 
from the other two colours in this particular. On the surface of 
the fur three colours must be in evidence— brown, white, aUd 
black. The black hairs give what is called ticking. The three 
colours should be in equal proportion, as are the two in the Greys 
and Fawns. It is getting the silvering evenly distributed over 
all the Rabbit where the difficulty comes in. The body does not, 
usually, give much trouble, but the extremities. By the extremi- 
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ties is meant the head, ears, feet and tail, and to get these silvered 
off, and exactly the same shade as the body, is very difficult. 
Sometimes the feet are lighter than the body, whilst in other 
specimens they are darker. The ears, too, are liable to the same 
failings, whilst it is no uncommon sight to see an otherwise good 
specimen with a head darker than the body, especially on the 
cheeks and whisker beds. The tail also comes dark sometimes, 
but that is not so serious a failing. 

Ticking ! We have already referred to the black ticking in 
Silver Browns. There is also the chestnut brown ticking in the 
same variety, this being given by the colour of the Rabbit. In 
Greys and Fawns the ticking is the colour on the tips of the fur, 
and it should show up sharp and bright against the white hairs. 
Like the silvering, the ticking should be even all over the Rabbit. 
It will, perhaps, be as well here to make it known that the under- 
part of a Silver Rabbit— the belly— is of little account. In a 
Grey it is practically the same as the other parts of the body, but 
in Fawns and Browns it is white, or nearly so. 

Though allotted only fifteen points, there is no property about 
a Silver which makes or mars a specimen as does the coat. It 
is imperative that a Rabbit have a good coat if it is to be success- 
ful in the show or breeding pen. A thin coat is as much an 
abomination as a long one. It should be so short and full that 
when rubbed the wrong way it will fly back into position on 
being released, and show no signs of having been disturbed. 
That is the perfect coat ! Without a good coat it is impossible 
for the ticking and silvering to show up sharp and bright, the 
striking contrast between the colours being lost altogether. It 
will thus be seen how important a part the coat of a Silver plays. 

With ten points for ears and eyes, and fifteen for shape and 
condition, the 100 given for a perfect Rabbit is complete. There 
is not much to say about these. " Ears neat and well set " almost 
explains itself. Suffice it to say, then, that the ears should be in 
proportion to the size of the Rabbit, and that they should be 
carried close together. A Rabbit of about 61bs. weight is big 
enough, and it should be of medium build. Condition is important, 
yet it is a thing many fail to see the value of. No matter how 
good a Silver may be, if it is penned in poor condition it will not 
secure leading honours. A Rabbit burdened with fat is not in 
good condition, neither is one which does not carry a fair amount 
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•of flesh. What is wanted is just sufficient flesh to tighten up the 
K;oat, and that flesh must be hard and fine. 

Knowing what is required in a winning Silver, let us see if 
-we can find out how to produce it. The question of shade is very 
puzzling to young breeders. We do not now have classes for 
•different shades. Some years ago shade classes were the rule, but 
there was so much confusion that they had to be done away with. 
There were some specimens which were neither dark nor medium, 
and others which were neither medium nor light. We have such 
at the present time, and we have heard many arguments at the 
pen side as to what really was the correct definition of certain 
Rabbits. These discussions have taken place between old and 
-experienced fanciers, so if they are not of one mind, where does 
"the beginner come in ? When shade classes were in vogue it was 
no uncommon thing for a Rabbit to win in a class under one 
judge and a few days afterward to be passed as "wrong class" by 
another. Fanciers were often puzzled as to which class to enter 
these between shade Rabbits in, more especially so when the 
judges did not agree as to what shade they were. The breeder 
who wishes to build up a successful stud must have in his hutches 
Habbits of all three shades. All are necessary, and it is , the 
proper blending of the three which gives the best results. The 
aim of a breeder should be to produce the true medium shade 
of Rabbit. If he aims for that he will get both light shades and 
-dark, as well as the medium, at least if he does not get them he 
is working on wrong lines. Unfortunately, light shades have 
gone out of favour of recent years, very few really good ones 
being exhibited. There has been a demand for colour, a demand 
which many interpreted as an order that light shades should be 
kept at home, as they were of no use for the show pen. In conse- 
quence, breeders began to eliminate the light shades from their 
"breeding hutches. This meant that in time there were practically 
no good light shades exhibited. This gave further colour to the 
idea that light shades were to be eschewed, consequently there 
was a general darkening of the shade of Silvers exhibited. Happily 
we have seen the error of our ways, and we are now on the way 
to produce Silvers of all shades which can hold their own in the 
Tieenest competition. 

The light shade desirable is the one having plenty of rich 
Jindercolour, and a nice display of bright ticking on top. Light 
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shades which are washed out in iindercolour are no use whatever- 
Colour a light shade must have. Ticking, too, must be in evi- 
dence, though there is usually no fear of this being wrong if the 
undercolour is right. They should also be sound on feet, other- 
wise there is a tendency for them to produce light-footed stock. 
Medium shades are good for breeding so far as shade alone is 
concerned. It is the other necessary points which determine 
whether a medium has to be kept or put in the pot. It is the dark 
shade which is the stumbling block to many. They imagine that 
so long as a Rabbit is a dark shade it is all right. They have an 
idea that with a fair proportion of dark shades in the stud the 
colour will be all that is required. Such is not necessarily the 
case. There are some dark shades which are an entire failure 
from the colour standpoint. The dark shade must have under- 
colour of exceptional depth and brightness. If it has not it is of 
no use. In the next place, it must be possessed of a fair amount 
of silvering, and this be carried well over the haunches. 

In making a start to breed Silvers, we would advise the 
purchase of a medium doe ; many are advertised in ' ' Fur and 
Feather " each week. Make certain that she is from good stock. 
Breeding counts for a good deal in trying to produce winning 
Silvers. If the pocket will Tun to it, more than one doe can be 
bought. We are writing for the man of limited means. The man 
with a long purse can always get on the right tack because he can 
afford to purchase winners at the commencement. If more does- 
be purchased, they need not, of necessity, be all of the medium 
shade. A light and a medium would give a good start, as would 
a dark and a medium. It is not necessary to purchase a buck. 
The best bucks of all colours are placed at stud through " Fur 
and Feather " at such reasonable fees that it is foolish to use 
anything but the best. The average beginner cannot afford tO' 
buy winning bucks, but there are few who cannot afford the stud 
fees. 

We would not have a doe with a very light chest. This is a. 
failing most easily reproduced in the youngsters. Light feet are 
also serious, if too pronounced, as are light ears, the latter not to- 
so great a degree, perhaps. Plenty of undercolour must also be 
in evidence. This point must be kept well in mind when selecting- 
stock, otherwise the best results cannot be expected. In Browns, 
those specimens showing a blue cast on the tips of the fur should. 
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be avoided. The blue colouring should not be seen at all until 
the coat is blown aside. Quality of coat cannot be given too 
important a place in breeding stock. On no account breed from 
bad coated ones, either bucks or does. Bad coated specimens 
will never breed good coated youngsters. Such failings as dark 
toes, cheeks, and muzzle need not be taken too seriously in a 
"breeding doe if she is good in other respects. Neither should a 
-dark tail cause undue alarm. A maiden doe is preferable, though 
if such is not obtainable, one which has had a litter, or maybe 
two, need not be passed over. 

As to the mating of the doe, it is always best to leave this in 
the hands of the seller, if he has a suitable buck. If not, choose 
one advertised at stud. As a rule, it is not wise to pair a light 
doe to a light buck ; medium or dark are the best, according as to 
how she has been bred. Neither should two dark shades be paired 
together, though two mediums may be mated in safety. Dark 
;and light will fit in all right, if other points be suitable, whilst 
there are occasions when dark and medium are ideal. 

One argument often advanced against Silvers is that one has 
to keep the youngsters a long time before their possibilities can 
be reckoned up. It is true that one has to wait a while, but that 
time is not wasted by any means. When the youngsters are born 
they are self coloured, the greys being black, the fawns and 
browns of their respective colours. This means that they have no 
silvering, therefore the whole of the litter must be kept until such 
times as they can be sorted out. Being compelled to keep the 
whole litter is not a disadvantage. Providing the parents have 
been bred on right lines, the breeder can depend upon having 
something worth keeping in the litter, with a very small per- 
centage of wasters. This means that the youngsters have not to 
he reared in vain. That disposes of one point which many are 
prone to call a drawback. 

We have omitted to mention that there are some youngsters 
which should be destroyed as soon as noticed. We refer to those 
with white spots on the nose or feet. No breeder, no matter how 
long his experience, can weigh up the value of a youngster until 
it has partly silvered. This silvering process does not commence 
until the young are about six weeks old, and then it usually makes 
its appearance on the nose. Even when the youngsters have com- 
menced to silver their value cannot be determined at once, so 
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much depends upon how the silvering finishes. When once the 
silvering has begun to show the breeder never thinks about the 
time of waiting which has gone before. He is so intent upon 
watching the development of his youngsters that all so-called 
drawbacks are put behind him for ever. Never again will he 
believe that there is any disadvantage attached to breeding Silvers. 
Then one does not need to keep a big stock of Silvers in order to 
be at the top. The percentage of useful specimens in every litter 
is so high that it is suicidal for the young fancier to keep a big 
breeding stud. 

Once started, the silvering increases every day. Starting on 
the nose, it gradually extends up the face and down the chest. 
Soon it appears on the toes and works up the feet, gradually 
extending over the whole of the body, the ears being often the 
last point to " clear," as it is termed. This process is not accom- 
plished in a hurry. It usually takes a few months to get through, 
though some clear off more quickly than others. The light 
shades make the most progress in silvering, the dark shades being 
the longest. The kind of silvering wanted is that which sparkles 
like hoar frost on a sunny winter's morning. All Rabbits do not 
have this, silvering. In some it is of a dull, lifeless kind, which is 
anything but pleasing. It is hard to describe this on paper, but 
the novice will readily distinguish a specimen possessing it. When 
the silvering has developed down the chest, cleared off on the 
feet, got nicely up the face and coming through on the body, a 
fair estimate of the value of the Rabbit may be made. Those 
which are much lighter on chest than on other parts should be 
put on one side. We would advise killing them for the table, as 
young Silvers, say from twelve to sixteen weeks old, make a most 
appetising dish. Others which can be sorted out are those which 
have almost an absence of silvering. We need plenty of colovur in 
Silvers, but we must at the same time have at least some silvering. 
Dark shades must not be self-coloured Rabbits with a few white 
hairs. They can be too dark, just as they can be too light. "Too 
light?" someone asks. Yes, we often get Silvers much too light 
for either show or breeding purposes, and such should be weeded 
out. It is from such that we get light chests, at least there is a 
tendency for them to produce this fault. 

When the youngsters reach the age of ten or eleven weeks 
the two most forward ones can be sorted out and given a trial in 
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a pair class. Many shows provide such classes, limited to 
Rabbits under twelve weeks. When sorting out a pair, choose- 
two of about equal merit. Such will be more likely to win than 
one good specimen and one which is but moderate. Remember, 
they are judged as a pair. At three and a half months old the 
youngsters should be forward enough for exhibiting in a class, 
limited to Rabbits under four months old. They should then be 
silvered off on the feet, chest, part of the body and face, and, 
maybe, just commencing to clear on the ears. There will have- 
been gradual development from the age of six weeks up to four 
months, but the best will not by any means have cleared off at 
the latter age. Those which make " lasters " — Rabbits which 
keep their exhibition qualities for more than one show season — 
do not often get cleared right through until seven months old. 
Many noted winners were never forward enough to exhibit in 
young classes, but they came through all right as adults, and 
lasted two or three seasons. By the time the first litter has grown 
to maturity the breeder will not require much information as to 
what constitutes a real tip-topper. The developing process of the 
S'oungsters is the best education possible. Knowledge of which 
to pair to produce the best results can only come by experience, 
though after noting the results of one breeding season the man of 
average intellect will have a fair idea how to proceed. 

For the fancier of an experimental turn of mind there is no 
breed of Rabbit to equal the Silver Brown. The mixing of the 
colours to produce the ideal is a fascinating pursuit. This is 
proved by the fact that when once a fancier takes up the Browns 
he never forsakes them. In season and out of season he is faithful 
to the variety, and is never tired of talking of his favourites. 
There is something in breeding Browns which captivates and 
keeps the recruit to the Fancy. 

Silvers require no special managenient, the plainest of fare 
being quite sufficient for them. Green food should figure promi- 
nently in the menu, then there is no fear of trouble in moulting 
successfully when the time comes. If difficulty should be exper- 
ienced in getting stock through moult, a linseed mash will usually 
put matters right. The secret of success in breeding Silvers is to 
keep the stock in cosy hutches. By this we do not mean that 
artificial heat is needed. Draught-proof hutches, liberally bedded 
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with sawdust and meadow hay, will give excellent results. 
The full glare of the sun should not be allowed to get to the 
Rabbits, or the colour is likely to suSer. 

[For further information on the breeding of all the Silver family 
we refer our readers to Mr. T. B. Mason's book " Silver 
Rabbits," which may be obtained from " Fur and Feather," 
for IS. 2d.] 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Tans, Blacks and Blues. 

Much that is mystifying and misleading has been written 
about the introduction of the Black-and-Tan. Its originator and 
introducer to the Fancy was the Rev. Mr. Cox, of CuUand Hall, 
Brailsford, Derby. This was in the eighties. The original Tans 
were not bred for. They were sports, and made their appearance 
in the grounds attached to CuUand Hall, which is nearly two 
miles from the village of Brailsford. They were not warren 
bred, as some have asserted, but came from the mating of the 
wild Rabbit with Dutch, and common Rabbits which were turned 
down. The early Tans created a lot of interest and excitement 
in the Fancy. They could not be induced to show themselves in 
the pens, were always buried underneath the hay, and when 
disturbed used to race round the pens like rats. After a few years 
they spread, and from Cheltenham, which has ever since been a 
stronghold of the breed, came a Rabbit which was larger than 
any seen before, richer and deeper in its black, with its tan 
markings brighter and more clearly defined than any which had 
gone before. Mr. Purnell was the fancier who produced this 
exhibit, and he quickly sent out a lot more of the same stamp, 
evidently the result of foreign blood having been introduced into 
the Tans as they had previously been bred. Some said the cross 
was Belgian, but we have been assured by one who should know 
that the origin of these big Tans was a cross between one of the 
wild-looking Tan bucks and a common fawn doe. Both the wild 
Tans, and the big improved Tans with their dense black coats 
and bright rich markings were very different animals to the Tans 
of to-day. The Cheltenham production and the originals were 
blended, and they lent themselves so well to the blending that it 
was not long before we had Tans showing the smartness and 
alertness, without the wildness of the originals, and the beautiful 
colour and markings of the later introduction without its ungain- 
liness. 

As a fawn had much to do with the improvement of the 
original Black-and-Tan, so a fawn it was which led to the advent 
of the Blue-and-Tan. Mr. Albert Atkinson, who is still a devoted 
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follower of the Tans, is the fancier to whom is ine the honour of 
introducing the first Blue-and-Tan to the Fancy. It was done by 
crossing a Black-and-Tan buck to a sooty-fawn doe, and then 
mating two of the progeny together. The result of this union of 
brother and sister was a litter which contained four Blue-and- 
Tans, and one Black-and-Tan. The sooty fawn doe was of 
unknown pedigree, but we should imagine she came from a strain 
of tortoiseshell Dutch. Blue-and-Tans quickly seized the imagin- 
ation of the Fancy, and in a very short time they were as popular 
as the Blacks, and were seriously disputing with them the 
question of supremacy. To-day they are as popular as the Blacks, 
and most breeders of Tans breed the two colours. 

One advantage, for the new beginner, which Tans have over 
many other breeds, is the fact that it does not require a lot of 
money to make a start. The Tan is a Rabbit that does not com- 
mand very high prices, due in some measure, no doubt, to the 
fact that it is not " a laster." In other words. Tans after their 
second adult moult seldom do much winning. Thus all the 
winning that a first-class Rabbit can do has to be done before it 
is eighteen months old. There are exceptions to the rule, but, 
generally speaking, the Tan is only a one season adult exhibition 
specimen. The Tan loses its brilliancy after the second moult, 
but worse than that, the markings lose their distinctiveness, and 
tan hairs make their appearance amongst the black, especially on 
the sides. Drawback though this may be in some respects, it has 
great advantages in other. In Tans it is impossible for one exhibit 
to defy all comers for three, four, or even five years, as sometimes 
liappens in other breeds. Consequently, fresh faces are always 
•coming to the front, and the keenest interest is kept alive. 

In Tans, as in Dutch, the Blues and the Blacks may be bred 
together, and many fanciers do so breed them, but not all. It is 
not absolutely necessary, but the breeder who follows the practice 
lias always two strings to his bow, and may breed a winner of 
both colours in one litter, which it is impossible for the breeder of 
only one colour to do. It is generally thought that both colours 
are improved by this double mating, although some breeders of 
T3lacks never mate blues ; but if black breeders do not need blues, 
the blue breeders must use blacks if they wish to keep their 
■colour up. 
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In making a start, we think it best for the young fancier to 
purchase two or three does in kindle, and build up a strain by 
the careful mixture of the young bred from them. Two blue 
does, and a black, all struck by the same black buck would give 
material which could be used without admixture for some time. 
We are assuming that the does are well bred, and from the same 
strain as the buck, which should, if possible, be nearly perfect in 
show points. Although Tans cannot be selected in the same 
manner as Dutch, they do not require to be kept to the age of 
maturity before one can tell if they are likely to make good stock, 
or exhibition specimens. When they jSrst begin to get their coat, 
young Tans are tan-less, the colouring not showing until they are 
a fortnight or three weeks old, and it improves gradually, but it 
is not wise to throw out any wasters until they are at least eight 
or ten weeks old. Those with blemishes, such as white spots on 
the face, white lips, putty noses, or any deformity, may be 
destroyed as early as possible; they are only fit for eating. By 
the time they have reached the age stated one can usually tell 
what a litter is like, and then all those that are very pale in tan, 
black in triangle, brindled with tan hairs on the body, or showing 
white hairs amongst the body coat, or on the feet, should be put 
on one side. It is no use feeding them with the idea that they 
will make either good stock, or exhibition Rabbits, because they 
will not. Sometimes it happens that a pale coloured youngster 
improves when it moults, but as a rule the brightest coloured 
youngsters are the brightest when moulted, and are the only ones 
worth keeping. 

The greatest difficulty that the breeder of Tans has to- 
contend with is keeping the two colours, the black, or blue, and 
the tan from mingling ; in other words, keeping the body colour 
pure, and the markings well defined. We have told the new hand 
what to throw out from the litter. What should he keep? What 
must he look for in determining which are likely to make exhi- 
bition or good stock Rabbits? Those youngsters which are likely 
to grow on into winners will be solid, clear, and distinct in their 
colour, the black black, the blue blue, and the tan tan. The 
face, the upper portion of the body, and legs should be clean, 
that is, free from tan, the hind legs should on the outside be sound 
in colour and show no tan, but the inner portion should be tan, 
the richer and brighter the better ; the front legs should be clear 
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of tan in front, the feet and toes should show tan on the sides, but 
none on top. 

As the colour and markings develop the best in a litter should 
approximate to the following description: The head and face 
must be black, with a ring of tan round each eye, the saddle, back, 
rump, sides of body and upper part of tail black, the lower part 
of the sides and rump is brindled. The nostrils, jowl, chest, belly, 
flanks, and under part of tail should be rich golden tan, the deeper 
and brighter the better, but bright it must be. The neck behind 
the ears should have a rich tan mark extending from the base of 
the ears to the centre of the shoulders in the form of a triangle, 
which is the definition given to this neck marking. The base of 
the triangle behind the ears should form a junction with the tan 
of the chest, which should run up to meet it. In front of the ears, 
and at the base should be two small tan spots. These should be 
clear and distinct. The outside of the ears should be black, laced 
with tan, whilst the insides should be tan. In the case of Blue- 
and-Tans, the word blue must be substituted for black in the 
above description. 

Neatness and smartness being great essentials in the exhi- 
bition Tan, much attention must be paid to type when selecting 
the breeding stock. Heavy, thick boned, big bodied Rabbits must 
not be used, especially bucks. A little latitude may be allowed 
in the size of does provided the buck used is small, but stoutness 
of bone must not be allowed in either. Richness and clearness of 
colour both should have, and marking is a property which also is 
needed on both sides, but especially on that of the buck. A pale 
coloured, brindly buck is not likely to throw good stock. 

The standard of the Tan Rabbit Club reads as follows : — 



Black, dense and sound 


10 


Tan, deep and rich 


15 


Triangle 


5 


Feet, hind 


10 


Feet, front 


5 


Chest, flanks and belly 


10 


Nostrils, eyes and jowl 


5 


Ears, outer and inner margins 


5 


Ears, short and black 


10 
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Shape, Dutch •.. 15 

Eyes, full 5 

Condition 10 



100 
All Tans with putty noses or white toes will be passed. 

Mr. W. Middleton, who is well known as a most successful 
breeder and exhibitor of Tans, says : " Tans require no special 
feeding, no special housing, and no special grooming. Under 
quite ordinary conditions they grow and thrive, the youngsters 
(the good ones) soon show their superiority over the wasters, 
which are best got rid of. There is always a market for good 
• ones, and though high prices do not often rule for Tans, the man 
fortunate enough to breed a good specimen will find a crisp bank- 
note readily paid by the keen exhibitor, who is always open to 
buy ' something good.* Get an ideal firmly planted in the mind 
as to the kind of Rabbit you want, and then go for it for all 
you are worth. The greatest mistake made by new beginners is 
to get a doe here and a doe there, and a buck from somewhere 
else, and then when the young arrive wonder why they are not 
winners. Old breeders are very chary about new blood, and if 
introduced it is usually as an experiment. My experience is that 
no variety is more easily understood, but you must study it. Its 
markings are elusive and only to the practised eye can the fine 
points of a Tan be properly seen. The youngsters come into the 
world full of disappointing features, but the wonderful change 
which takes place in the young Tan is remarkable. In the blacks 
you will find the colour creeping up the face, changing the 
brindled nest fur to that of dense raven black, and the fore legs 
imdergo a like process, whilst on the chest and belly you will see 
the rich golden tan coming through the body fur until the under 
part of the Rabbit is all ablaze with colour and you have a Rabbit 
that has no compeer in the Fancy. 

"There are not the same changes in the blues, not the 
amount of brindling, not the same brilliance of tan — it is there, 
of course, but the contrast between the two colours always makes 
the Tan colour appear more lustrous in the black than in the blue. 
You get a larger percentage of good blues than blacks, but blues 
that are badly brindled, that is, have a lot of tan hairs where they 
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ought to be blue, do not seem to clear on the points like the blacks. 
The history of the Tan Rabbit abounds with evidence of the 
successes of the novices, and if it were advisable one might name 
several who seemed to get going in quick time, and for a time held 
the older hands at bay. The beginner will find amongst breeders 
of this variety some of the most generous and whole-hearted men 
in the Fancy, and there are breeders who have impoverished their 
own stud in order to give the novice a good start. 

" In making a start, then, let the novice get into touch with 
some breeder of Tans and procure a couple of does mated or in 
kindle, and from these does keep a young buck and pair him back 
to the mother, and by the time he has got a second generation he 
will have gathered sufficient knowledge to guide him as to future 
matings. And in mating up the stock have a definite purpose in 
view. Don't just mate them up anyhow, as only experience will 
guide you in this matter. Don't mate blue to blue, more than 
once ; this mating produces white tufts of hair in the top of fore- 
leg and pale edgings to the ear, and tan that is anything but rich 
and lustrous. But don't despise a good blue buck if you have a 
good black doe or two. My 191 1 cup winning blue was sired by 
a blue buck, and some of the most successful studs have been 
built up by the work of blue bucks. The novice to-day is in a 
very much better position than he was a few years ago. The pages 
of ' Fur and Feather ' are evidence sufficient of what has been 
done to help him, and the day when the successful breeder could 
keep all the trump cards in his own hand has gone. The stud 
system has widened the possibilities of the Fancy, and every 
season brings its crop of new starters, who have been fortunate 
in getting the right sort of does and by the use of a stud buck 
have ' struck oil ' first time. The secret of most of our leading 
Rabbit men's success is they have specialised in one variety, 
studied it, and so perfected their system of breeding that they can 
tell almost exactly what sort of litters certain matings will 
produce. In the year 1904, I bred one litter of four blues, and 
each of them won a first prize, and one of them won the Tan 
Club's challenge cup for the year. I mention this not to blow 
my own trumpet, but to show what can be done if one is content 
to make a study of one particular variety." 

One of the earliest exhibitors of the Black-and-Tan was the 
late Rev. R. Fielden, of Mugginton Rectory, Derby, and some- 
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time since he sent us the following interesting and most original 
notes: " I take my readers back thirty years. On the lawns of 
CuUand Hall, Brailsford, Derby, some new Rabbits were disport- 
ing themselves. A sample pair were immolated and submitted 
to the taxidermist. Let us look at that pair when stuffed. Some 
thirteen inches long each measures when in a sitting posture from 
nose to scutt. The ear short, 24 inches from base to tip ; the eye 
bold. The eye, nose and jowl markings would vie with the best 
of to-day. A jet black saddle, with carriage that does credit to 
the artist. Silent as the Sphinx they stand, in the matter of 
parentage. He who knew that could breed good Tans to-day! 
With these before us we should not be asking ' what is a Black- 
and-Tan?' Well, the question was concretely put when at 
Northampton there were classes for the large and small varieties. 
Hence, we must know what a Black-and-Tan is before we can 
breed it. Years ago, I asked in the columns of ' Fur and 
Feather' 'What is a Black-and-Tan?' 'Napoleon' replied, 
' Many answers might be made to fit that query.' Had he replied 
three, we had had the fit exactly. Now I estimate the weight of 
the stuffed specimens above mentioned at sib. The National Club 
founded in 1889, settled that weight as their standard. ' Napo- 
leon ' wrote later : ' From all I see, three pounds will be our 
standard soon.' And no exhibitor had a chance whose stock was 
much larger. This in '91. Then started the British Club, with its 
Dutch standard. The National met this by announcing, as the 
Rabbit of their patronage what a member had the assurance to 
claim as pure bred with twenty generations of pedigree. Here, 
then, we get the three answers to the question : — 

(i) The three pounds' dwarf, with faint tan markings. 

(2) The thoroughbred giant, which produced mongrel stock. 

(3) The medium, which was the result of judicious crossing. 

"My readers will bear in mind that every medium Black-and- 
Tan need not be medium bred, and in its progeny it may throw 
something undesirable. In 1893, the British Club took the bold 
policy of announcing one type only. This was the ' Modern,' a 
Rabbit of say slbs. in weight, for, wisely, the British Club does 
not insist on definiteness in size. After the settlement of 1893, no 
shadow of doubt existed as to what was a Black-and-Tan. The 
maxim was, breed to the Dutch standard, and you need not 
trouble about half-a-pound either way. Then to my keen regret. 
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the Cheltenham fanciers of the British Club proclaimed the dwarf 
as the Rabbit of their espousal. This dwarf, with its liabiUties 
and disadvantages, was thrust on the club in the teeth of its 
president and vice-president. And while the adherents of the old 
cry, • one type, one club,' triumphed, it was all too dearly bought, 
at the cost of two-thirds of the club's members. 

" How to breed a Black-and-Tan ? To revert to the stuffed 
pair. The bold eye and open interior of ear struck me. These 
excellencies are fostered by the use, where possible, of Morant 
hutches, pitched on the green sward. There, awake to dangers, 
ear and eye are highly developed. A dog makes a dash, to find 
his nose in contact with barbed wire, or a cat, more stealthily, 
inserts a paw where the young have just left the nest. Constant 
listening, then, gives fulness to. the 'scapha,' or boatlike cavity 
of the ear (its sound collector) . To avoid, in the Black-and-Tan, 
the pinched-in ear tips of so many tame Rabbits, the ear should 
be studied with the eye on the basis of natural conditions, so that 
these children of evolution may retain the bold eye and full ear 
in the Morant hutch, which in more confined quarters they might 
lose. It is a question if so permanent an improvement in shape 
of limb, boldness of eye, and well furnished ear may be expected 
by the process of selection. Again, to further the possibility of 
intelligent breeding, pedigrees should be kept, with records of 
sale transactions, for, sometimes, data may be looked up, which 
lead to the rescue of a Black-and-Tan family from oblivion. I 
have lately repossessed myself of stock, in this manner, entirely 
free from a certain taint, which resulted in brindled shoulders, 
so I hope to regain the bold eye, in which even my champions 
fail. I think it wisdom to try for one excellence at a time. In 
one generation, throw your whole stake for tan ; in the next, try 
to breed out the brindled face and shoulders. When a black head 
and saddle is secured, try for ear and eye, the one short, the other 
bold. I^astly, be particular about size. The young, when bred, 
do not remove for six weeks, and reject absolutely any selfs, 
putty-nosed or white-footed, except in the latter, if accompanied 
by any special promise in tan points, which is the first object to 
breed for. 

"As a natural Rabbit, the Black-and-Tan wants natural 
treatment. Plenty of green meat, when procurable, except after 
a period of rapid vegetable growth, or, if cut with rime frost 
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upon it then it is dangerous. Those who are compelled to pur- 
chase should deal with a reliable greengrocer, who would ensure 
freedom from the evil of supplying frosted food. Rabbits on a 
lawn, in hutches, should not be moved till frost is off the ground, 
or moved sparingly in a flush of grass with rain after hot, dry 
weather. In winter frozen roots or cabbage are especially fatal 
to young stock. Pea straw I have compressed in tubs, and found 
eaten with relish by Rabbits who would not eat grass similarly 
treated. As to meal. I give what goes by the name of sharps or 
ppUards. This if asked for coarse is nearly bran ; if fine, is nearly 
flour, and, per bag,, does not come much cheaper. The meal I 
mix with linseed tea, a cup of linseed simmered in a gallon of 
water ; the adhesive properties of the liqUor prevent waste in the 
meal. It is claimed for linseed that il; gives a glossy coat. The 
Rabbits have one meal of this at 6 a.m., and two of green stuff. 
For a very small garden, I would suggest the broad-leaved 
dandelion, as affording several cuttings, and coming in early» The 
does have water at their kindling time. Milk they are fond of, 
when they can get it. The vessel should be washed out frequently 
not to become sour. I would only say of the Black-and-Tan, he 
wants no coddling nor colour feeding. 

"I prefer a dark hutch for show adults; the darkness pre- 
serves the all too fugitive tan. Years ago, I sent a Tan to a show, 
and was inclined to think someone had exchanged Rabbits; the 
truth was my pen was exposed to strong sunlight. Faking for the 
show pen is a matter I touch on warily, on the ' mote and the 
beam principle.' The cleverest discoverer of a faked Rabbit is 
often the biggest faker ! Still, I have seen shoulders singularly 
wanting in fur, and this just where the Rabbit cannot reach to 
scratch (which sometimes is urged as a reason for so thin a coat) . 
Here, brindled shoulders have been manifestly doctored. As 
Dutch blood has been incorporated in the Black-and-Tan, take 
note of the forehead for any sign of removal of the blaze. The 
forefeet, too, have had white toes painted out, and the tan gener- 
ally intensified. But this is ' how not to exhibit,' from which I 
pass. As no standard has been drawn up for under four months* 
exhibits, though I have endeavoured to get the omission rectified, 
I give my own : At four months, the face, now showing adult 
coat from nostril to eye, to be a dense black, adult tan markings 
to be visible, but less bright where not showing new coat ; ear 
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somewhat full in length ; saddle without a vestige of bf indling, 
yet in the nest jacket ; under parts as in the adult, though paler ; 
feet should show adult fur, and consequent brightness of tan. 
We have exhibitors who claim a brindled face as the heritage of 
youth. These will show it on the shoulders by-and-bye. I find 
the triangle not well defined in young stock. 

" In the variety generally, I trust carriage, boldness of eye, 
and shortness of ear, will not be lost under the theory that ours is 
a mere colour Rabbit. On the whole, I have abundant cause of 
satisfaction in our judges." 



CHAPTER XX. 
Table Rabbits. 

There may be some fanciers to whom the charms of breed- 
ing Rabbits for exhibition have no fascination, but at the same 
time they may have a desire to keep a few Rabbits just because 
they love them. If there be any such amongst our readers we 
would strongly advise them to tdke up the breeding of Rabbits 
for the table. This is undoubtedly a coming industry. Rabbit- 
flesh plays a very important part in our food supply, and the, 
demand for such is far in excess of what we can provide. The 
consequence of this is that we have to import tremendous quanti- 
ties of dead Rabbits from other countries. Many of these come 
from the Continent, whilst others come from countries farther 
away and have, consequently, to be frozen in order to keep them 
good whilst on the-journey. These latter are, naturally, nothing 
to compare with the freshly-killed Rabbits of our own country. 
Our English Rabbits are not, however, anything near so plentiful 
as the demand, and the Ostend Rabbits, therefore, have a ready 
sale. It may be news to many, nevertheless it is a fact, that the 
majority of these Ostend Rabbits are bred and fed in hutches, and 
are not wild Rabbits at all. This being so, does it not stand to 
reason that we could supply these hutch-fed Rabbits much 
cheaper in our own country, not to mention the fact that they 
could be put on the market in a much fresher condition than those 
from abroad? One of the greatest drawbacks to the Table Rabbit 
industry in the past had been the unfounded prejudice which 
people have had against -home-fed Rabbits, but the fact that the 
Ostend Rabbits are so popular is proof that this prejudice can be 
broken down. 

Quite recently there has been considerable interest aroused 
in the breeding of Table Rabbits, and some most astonishing 
figures have been given in " Fur and Feather " as to the monetary 
value of the Rabbit meat and skins imported into Englahd. 
Interest having been drawn to the question, there are now two 
or three clubs working to improve the Table Rabbit supply of 
England— The British Table Rabbit Association, the National 
Co-operative Rabbit Breeding Society, and the Utility Rabbit 
Club. 
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The first-named club, of which Mr. P. E. Wilson is the sec- 
retary, is doing good work in creating a feeling of confidence 
amongst breeders. Its committee were strongly impressed with 
the absolute necessity of protecting their members, hence the 
reliable breeders' list was inaugurated. In order to enjoy the 
privilege of being registered as a reliable breeder, it is necessary 
for the individual to guarantee all stock sold to be genuine and 
as represented, but further, to this he must furnish an independent 
reference. The object of this is to prove the honesty and integ- 
rity of the breeder, and not the quality of the stock he advertises. 
He himself is a better judge of the quality and good value of his 
stock, but beyond this the club must be satisfied that the would- 
be reliable breeder is a man of good standing. There are a number 
of names on the breeders' list, and against each is placed the 
breed of Rabbit in which that member specialises. Provided the 
references are satisfactory, members have no fee to pay for 
inclusion in the register, but non-members have to pay is. per 
annum for this advantage, and, of course, are obliged to satisfy 
the requirements of the committee as to honesty and personal 
integrity. It is highly gratifying to record many transactions 
resulting from the reliable breeders' list, which proves that the 
list is of real value to members, who without the assistance of 
the club and the bond of good fellowship it provides, would never 
have communicated with each other. The club is also doing good 
work in the way of opening up markets, and through its work 
in this direction Table Rabbits have been sent to London, Brad- 
ford and other centres, and a buyer in the North has been able to 
supplement his inadequate supplies by procuring produce from 
breeders as far South as Wallingford. It is also extremely 
gratifying to record the fact that several members of the club are 
in the trade and are regular buyers of produce from their fellow 
members. 

It is extraordinary to note the way in which the demand for 
dead Rabbits, also breeding stock, is increasing, and at the present 
time the demand far exceeds the supply. The highest price 
obtainable for the best quality produce was quoted recently at 7d. 
per pound, which is excellent, and this price, be it noted, was 
offered by a member residing in London who is a butcher, to the 
producer, showing that the retail prices of the home-fed Rabbits 
are well maintained, as yd. per pound to the breeder could hardly 
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be less than gd. per pound retail. Another member of the club 
who has a large Rabbit farm in the vicinity of Southampton has 
entered into a contract to supply one of the great shipping com- 
panies with English Table Rabbits, and he is ready to buy up 
as many young Flemish Giants and Belgian Hares as he can lay 
hands on for fattening purposes. A provision house in I<ondon 
expressed their willingness to take i,ooo home-fed carcases per 
week. There can be no question whatever that the new era 
has dawned, and given whole-hearted co-operation and a far more 
universal system of breeding and fattening English Table Rabbits. 
There is no reason why the home-fed carcase should not carry the 
day, but progress must be steady and sure, and anything in the 
way of a wild scare, which would cause hundreds to rush into 
Rabbit production without a scrap of knowledge, would be abso- 
lutely fatal to success, because Rabbit farming must be learned 
in the same way as any other craft or business. 

The English Table Rabbit Club is providing pure-bre^ stud 
bucks for the use of members free of charge. The importance 
and necessity for really good bucks can hardly be over-estimated, 
and taking into consideration the difficulty which confronts many 
a small Rabbit owner of obtaining the services of a suitable stud 
buck, the scheme should prove of great value. The modus 
operandi is as follows : Each member is allowed four coupons per 
annum for his own personal use, and he may utilise the services 
of the club's stud bucks free of any service fee, but the nominal 
sum of sixpence must be sent with the coupon to the committee 
member who has charge of the buck, also an addressed label for 
the return of his doe. The small sum of sixpence is required to 
cover the cost of maintaining the buck, feeding and attending to 
the does, packing, etc. Further coupons may be obtained for 
personal use at the reduced price of is. each, but the service fee to 
non-members is 5s. per doe. 

Mr. H. Fisher, of the National Co-operative Rabbit Breeding 
Society, has put the following scheme before breeders. Mr. 
Fisher has had considerable experience of the methods pursued 
by breeders of Table Rabbits on the Continent, and he is hopeful 
that by the efiEorts of himself and others some considerable 
portion of the j^Ji ,500,000 which goes abroad for Rabbit meat and 
skins may be kept at home. 
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This scheme not only intends to reduce this by promoting 
and encouraging Rabbit breeding in England for utility purposes, 
on an industrial basis, but also on co-operative lines. The exper- 
ience in other countries tells us that by simply industrialising, not 
much benefit would come the way of the small breeder, as he is 
dependent on dealers who, with the actual salesman and manu- 
facturer, will deprive him of a fair share of his products. This 
scheme would effect especially back-yarders, small-holders, allot- 
ment-holders, and small farmers, to most of whom it would be a 
welcome means of increasing their income. It would not only be 
a hobby which, by the way, has also a humanising influence, but 
it would become a profitable hobby, and so be responsible for a 
great increase of breeders. They would not only have a fair share 
of what they produce, but would also have an opportunity of 
bujdng in of products manufactured from Rabbit skins and fmr 
at a price favourably affected by the release from the profits of 
the intermediate dealer. 

To accomplish this Mr. Fisher proposes Rabbit farms on 
co-operative principles near market centres, to act as a breeding, 
collecting and distributing basis for a given district. These farms 
would be owned and controlled by a Co-operative Society, or 
Societies, registered under the Industrial and Provident Society 
Act, 1893, on the lines of, or affiliated with, the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. 

The object of these farms would be : — 

I. — The breeding of Utility Rabbits for breeding and 

marketing purposes. 
2. — The buying, collecting and fattening of young stock 

from the affiliated clubs and members. 
3. — The preparation and sale of all products. 
4. — The buying on wholesale lines of provisions and distri- 
bution to affiliated clubs and members. 
5. — To promote, encourage and popularise Rabbit breeding 
and keeping for utility purposes, assist in the forma- 
tion of local clubs and societies by means of lectures, 
demonstrations, and literature. 
Classification. — The farms would be divided into breeding 
departments, fattening departments, manufacture and sale de- 
partments, educational and literary' departments.. The breeding 
departments are for the purposes of producing high-class breeding 
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stock for their own use, ae well as for affiliated clubs and members 
to which they may be sold at moderate prices under certain 
restrictions as regards re-selling. There should be no exclusion 
of any known or to come variety, as every breed has utility value. 
By this method the Fancy will not be destroyed, but will only 
benefit. One of the most important, if not the most important, 
questions for the small breeder is : How do I have my litters, and 
what do I do with my surplus of youngsters? The answer would 
be : By accepting this scheme. Send it to the fattening depart- 
ment of the farm. This would not only be a means of releasing 
the breeder from the surplus of the youngsters, but also of 
intensifying breeding. To save expenses, the youngsters could 
be bought and collected locally and sent in bulk to the farm. A 
certain price would be fixed for large, middle, and small breeds 
at an age from 6-8 weeks. Profits accruing from this department, 
which, like all the others, should be kept separate, after deduction 
of expenses and depreciation, would be divided annually amftngst 
the affected members and clubs, according to the number and 
class of Rabbits sent. The local committee would take care that 
only healthy Rabbits were sent to the farm, as it would be entirely 
in their interest. 

On such a farm, Rabbits could be fattened quicker and 
cheaper than by individual action. Money and time would also 
be saved by collectively killing and marketing fattened Rabbits. 
The fattening of the young would be carried out by a pen system 
of a certain number in recognition of the fact tha,t the greediness 
of animal nature will help more to fatten them quick than by 
applying the Single hutch system, at the same time saving the 
cost for hutches. All Rabbits sent to market or depots should be 
dressed in Ostend fashion, bearing a stamp indicating date of kill 
and age of Rabbit, so giving the buyer a guarantee that he receives 
a young and fresh killed Rabbit. By the explanation of the manu- 
facture and sale departments the co-operative idea of the scheme 
will, no doubt, be readily grasped by everybody, by the single 
fact that these departments would be the means of abolishing all 
the profits of the middleman and intermediate dealer, and reduc- 
ing the profits of manufacture. Up to the present, it has been 
very difficult and almost impossible for the individual breeders 
to get a fair price for their skins, although good and even high 
prices are realised for products, such as furs, leather boots, wool, 
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and other articles made from Rabbit skins on the Continent. To 
give the breeder the full benefit of his labour, it is intended to 
collect all skins from the breeders as well as from the farm, and 
have the above-mentioned articles manufactured either through 
the farm, or a special society. By so doing, not only higher prices 
could be realised for the skins, but furs and other articles would 
be available for the breeders and their families at moderate prices. 
Payments for skins would be on a fair scale, according to breed 
and condition. Profit accruing from this department would be 
dealt with as mentioned earlier. 

Recognising the fact that ignorance, prejudice and super- 
stition are still very prominent factors against Rabbit breeding 
and eating, the educational and literary department is intended, 
not only to help in overcoming these obstacles, but also to promote 
and advocate the breeding on industrial lines and oh co-operative 
principles, by means of lectures, demonstrations, shows, assist- 
ance in the formation of clubs and societies, by the issue of 
literature, employing of the public press and any other means 
beneficial to the movement. The expenses of this department 
would be met by donations, grants, collections, sale of literature, 
etc. Should a deficit remain, this should be classed under general 
expenses of the whole institution. In submitting this scheme to 
the public, Mr. Fisher hopes that all those in favour of it will 
come forward and give their support. It is an improvement on 
the continental system, and should be the means of securing for 
the British nation a front place in the movement for the indus- 
trialising of Rabbits for utility purposes. 

We all know how hard it is to overcome ignorance and pre- 
judice, and those who are striving to improve Table Rabbit culture 
in England have a hard battle to fight. Mr. Fisher is a great 
enthusiast, and he has supplied us with much of an interesting 
and educational value on this subject. 

There are several big Utility Rabbit Farms in France and 
Belgium, one at Berlin — Schonoberg, Germany, a farm on the 
system of tenant breeders. Started with about five acres of ground 
given, fenced in and divided into allotments, about thirty-six, by 
the municipality, and handed to the local Rabbit Club free of all 
charges. In addition to this, every member of the society who 
took such an allotment (mostly state pensioners, post-men, rail- 
way servants, etc.,) were provided by the municipality with 
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£z IDS. for breeding stock. Room for a poultry run was also 
provided. The only condition is that every tenant has to supply 
the municipal market authority with 240 Rabbits a year. The 
market authorities fix the price and sell the Rabbits in whole, 
halves, and quarters to the poorer classes. All the Rabbits above 
the number mentioned are the property of the breeder, and can 
be disposed of as he likes. 

A farm at Wiesbaden has a remarkable history, which' gives 
every credit to the alertness of its council. A petition was pre- 
sented to the council for support of the local Rabbit Club which 
resulted in the chairman of the club being summonsed, two days 
later, before the council. After stating his case, the council 
accepted a proposition to let the club have a large piece of ground 
free of all charges, fence the same in, and gave instructions that 
all refuse from the vegetable market should be carted there every 
day free of charge. The remarkable thing was that within ten 
days from the receipt of the petition of the club by the council, 
the club was in possession of the ground already fenced in. Other 
farms at Maince, Essen, Dusseldorf, Munich, and other towns 
are more or less supported by the local authorities. 

Experiments for the purpose of ascertaining the nourishing 
value of Rabbit meat in comparison with other meats, made 
by the analyst. Dr. Roediger, on the agricultural test station^ 
Hildesheim, Germany, were as follows : — 

Beef (Fat Stock) 
Rabbit Meat 

Poultry 

Veal 

Pork 

Further experiments give another, even more favourable, 
result. Dr. Raebiger, head of the Bacteriological Department of 
the Chamber of Agriculture for Saxony, has issued the following : 
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We give an example of how Rabbit breeding is progressing 
in Germany. In 1908 the Grand Duchy of Baden made a start 
by including Rabbits in their yearly census of live stock. With 
a population of about ij millions, 148,000 Rabbits were counted 
in 1912, others followed, and for the first time Rabbits were 
included in the census of the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt. 
The number of Rabbits on the ist of December, 1913, was 150,670. 
One of the smaller states with a population of about 320,000, is 
proud of its achievements, the organised breeders numbering over 
550, and the number of Rabbits counted amounted to 6 per 100 
of the population in 1912. The great centre of Rabbit breeding 
is undisputedly the Kingdom of Saxony, which is also the indus- 
trial centre of Germany. The workmen breeders of Saxony are 
to a great extent responsible for the high standard of the Fancy 
in Germany, but it needs to be emphasised that they never lose 
sight of the utility part. Leipzig is the Mecca of Rabbit breeders. 
The shows held there are the biggest in the world. The spring 
show this year yielded an entrance of over 2,700 Rabbits, appli- 
ances, produce and literature. A feature of every big show is 
the stalls showing the produce of Rabbits. These include meat, 
and dishes made from the meat, skins — ^raw, dressed and dyed, 
leather and its various products such as boots, shoes, window and 
fancy leather, furs in natural colours as well as high-class imita- 
tions, handbags, mats, rugs, cushions, footstools, and numerous 
other articles. There are State and Municipal prizes for this 
section. These shows are at once attractive and instructive, and 
do more good for the popularising of Rabbit breeding than any 
other means. When shall we see such a show in England? 

Apart from the table value of Rabbits, there is the question 
•of skins. Furs are fashionable, and their wear is increasing every 
year, but with the bearer of the names of our known fur producer 
it is just the contrary. The supply in real seal, beaver, ermine, 
sable, black, white and silver foxes, chinchilla and others, is 
getting scarce. Many varieties are nearly extinct. The grounds 
of the Hudson Bay Company are nearly exhausted, and Russia 
•closed, for 15 years, for a number of fur producers. To satisfy 
the increasing demand and to avoid the expensive real stuff the 
iurriers had to look for substitutes. The most important and most 
useful has been found in the Rabbit skin. France was the first 
country to industrialise the trade in Rabbit skins. Factories have 
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been built for the purpose of transforming the Rabbit skins into 
high-class imitations of a great number of furs. Hundred- 
thousands of Rabbit skins enter these factories and leave them as 
imitations such as seal. The best of these are styled and sold as 
electric seals, Coney seal being the technical term for Rabbit. 
There are also rabbit, beaver, ermine, sable (in different colours 
and variety) , mole, black fox, silver fox, white fox, red fox, 
chinchilla, and numerous other imitations and fancy furs — ^but 
all Rabbit. What real skins cost will be indicated by the follow- 
ing statistics of the Belgium Society for studies in Colonies pub- 
lished in 1910, which shows that in 1880 bear skins sold at 30s. 
each, in 1910 they fetched £6 each skin; beaver 4s., now 28s.; 
ermine 3d., now 4s.; black fox, £<,, now ;£50o; silver fox £^, 
now ;£5o; white fox, 2s. 6d., now ;£2 ; lynx 2S. 6d., now 2SS. ; 
otter 4S., now £1.0 \ wolverine 5s. 2d., now 28s. 

Since 1910 prices have been continually rising, and the 
buying of real furs is only left to very few people who can afford 
the prices. The big profits distributed by the firms engaged in 
the fur trade are mostly made out of Rabbit skins on account of 
the raw material being procured cheaply, and owing to the 
absence of organisation. What profits Rabbit skins must yield 
one can easily understand when he hears that most of the Rabbit 
skins in this country collected by rag and bone men and from 
dealers in Rabbits, wild and frozen, are bought up in the city, 
sent to France, cured, dressed, dyed, clipped, plucked and shorn, 
and re-imported into this country to be made up into furs of alt 
descriptions and prices. They are sold in the West End as well 
as in the East End. The cheaper coney seal is mostly made from 
the Australian Rabbit, while the better class imitations are made 
from hutch-bred Rabbits. But, and this is the important point, 
while France has a national industry in Rabbit skins, Germany 
has a home industry, that means to say, German breeders work 
the skins themselves, or have them cured by one of a number of 
small furriers who specialise in Rabbit skins. These work the 
furs up themselves on a table as Rabbit skins, and exhibit the 
same in their shows. In Switzerland local Rabbit clubs give 
lessons in dressing and making up in furs. England has nothing^ 
of the kind, and it has for its fur supply to rely entirely on foreign 
countries, although more furs are worn in this country than in 
any other. It will be agreed that it is about time England should 
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wake up and take the matter in hand. Not only would the 
country generally -benefit, but the breeders would realise more 
for their skins. 

Mr. C. E. Pritchard, who has considerable experience in 
Table Rabbits, gives the following advice on breeding, general 
management, and marketing. His hints are, indeed, most valu- 
able : — Any old stable or shed can be made into a perfect rabbitry 
or, failing that, a nice sheltered spot to put outside hutches in 
should be utilised. If one decides on outside hutches, get some 
joiner to make them, and insist on having good strong hutches, 
and also warm if it is desired to breed in the winter. For Table 
Rabbits it is advisable to have the hutches about 6 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 2 feet high. Do not place the bucks' hutches close to 
those of the does while breeding, whilst the fattening pens should 
also be away from the breeding hutches; a fattening hutch 6ft. 
by 2ft. will hold half-a-dozen Rabbits. The Rabbits require 
good bedding and plenty of it, to take away the "hutchy" taste 
when they are killed. Straw, bracken, dry leaves, peat moss, 
sawdust, and hay are all used for .bedding. The refuse from the 
hutches makes very good manure, and where manure is short, 
straw or other bedding that makes good manure should be used 
in the hutches. 

As to the breed to keep, the Belgian is the Table Rabbit par 
excellence. The does are splendid mothers, and are very prolific, 
the young maturing quickly, generally weighing from four to 
five pounds when twelve weeks old. The flesh is white and firm, 
and most of the Ostend Rabbits are of this breed. The Flemish 
Giant is a clumsy Rabbit, but size is a great consideration, and 
as youngsters often scale 61bs. at 12 weeks, they have great claims 
to consideration. Their flesh also, is of excellent quality. As to 
the Flemish-Belgian cross, this is very suited to the Rabbit 
farmer's need. It is best, however, to use Flemish Giant bucks 
to large Belgian does, and thus get the good table properties of 
the Flemish with the prolificacy of the Belgian. Youngsters from 
this cross weigh as much as pure Flemish, and no Rabbit eats so 
little as the Belgian Hare in comparison with its size. Another 
great advantage which they have is that the skins greatly 
resemble that of the wild Rabbit, and, therefore, command a 
better price. The Silver Grey-Belgian cross makes a very fair 
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Table Rabbit, but does not mature quick enough for the fanner 
who wishes to make the business profitable. 

When breeding, only use well-matured stock, and never use 
Rabbits for breeding that are over four years old. Many people 
think that Rabbits can be mated with success at four months, but 
it is a great mistake. A doe should not be mated till she is ten 
months old, and then she will have attained maturity. One may 
use a vigorous buck a month younger, but he should be used very 
carefully. When using a young buck for the first few times, 
mate with does in their second season, or if young does, mate to 
an older buck. By following these rules better results will be 
attained. Breeding may go on in warm, sheltered hutches all the 
year round, if the does are in good condition, but care should be 
exercised in mating maiden does, as these must always litter in 
the spring, when there is plenty of succulent green food available. 
During the period of gestation the doe must be well fed, green 
food being given in abundance, especially succulent kinds, such 
as sow-thistle, dandelion, clover, etc. Two days before she is 
'due, give a warm bran mash, or some bread and milk, as all these 
foods assist the flow of milk. The hutch must be cleaned out two 
or three days before the doe is due, and plenty of hay given to 
her so that she will make her nest. 

After kindling, do not touch the youngsters till five or six 
days old, as Rabbits often eat their young entirely through people 
touching them. If they are left alone, and one should happen to 
die, the doe will usually put it against the door of the hutch. Give 
the doe plenty of succulent green food, and corn food must be 
given liberally if a large litter is being reared. Wean the young- 
sters at six weeks in summer, and eight weeks in winter, bearing 
in mind that the fattening process begins with the doe's milk, 
therefore the better the doe is fed, the quicker the youngsters will 
grow. Allow the doe one week's rest after weaning, and it will 
then be possible to get four litters a year, which is ample. 

To farm Rabbits profitably, abundant green food must be 
available. It is also/mportant to give the proper quantity of food 
at proper hours. Feed suckling does and stock bucks three times 
daily, and fattening youngsters four times daily. Suitable hours 
for feeding are : Adults, 7.30 a.m., 12 noon, and 6 p.m. Weaned 
youngsters : 7 a.m., 12 noon, 4 p.m., and 7 p.m. It is difficult to 
tell to a given quantity how much a Rabbit requires, but adults 
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may be given about a tablespoonful of oats or peas, and a handful 
of hay morning and night. If meal mashes are used, give a piece 
about the size of a hen's egg. There is, however, nothing to beat 
good fat oats for the staple diet. Grey peas soaked for about two 
days make a nice change, though some people use a lot of bran, 
but I do not advise it except to suckling does. The week before 
they are due I give two bran mashes, and for a fortnight after 
kindling I give one each week. Barley meal is a very good fatten- 
ing food, and if used with potato parings in winter the Rabbits 
like it. A supply of green food must be given regularly, but no 
wet or frosted green food should be used, or looseness in the 
bowels will follow, and perhaps death. Plenty of green food can 
be gathered in the hedgerows and on the roadside. It is best, 
however, to arrange for a supply of cultivated green food. 
Chicory, lettuce, carrots, cabbages, and swedes can all be fed to 
Rabbits. Chicory should be sown early in April, in drills 18 inches 
apart, and thinned out to 8 inches. It should be cut when about 
6 inches high. 

The profits from Table Rabbit farming largely depend on 
how the Rabbit-keeper produces his meat. If prime and good, 
his produce is much sought after. Green food for Rabbits put up 
to fatten must be tender. The best trough food for Rabbits just 
weaned is a mixture of oatmeal and barley meal. Allow about 
two tablespoonfuls of the meals named, and scald it, to 
make a nice crumbly mash, but do not make it sticky. 
This may be used for a fortnight after weaning, and after 
this the food may be changed to a tablespoonful of good oats per 
head, still occasionally giving the meal mixture, and see that the 
Rabbits have plenty of nice sweet hay. Most Rabbits are fat at 
twelve weeks, though some may be ready at ten weeks, whilst 
others may require a little longer. Most of them should scale 
about 61bs., but none must be less than 4lbs. When skinned, and 
the oflFal removed, a 61bs. Rabbit will weigh about 4lbs. The 
cost of fattening will depend upon whether the green food is 
grown or gathered. The cost for the first four weeks will be 
practically nothing, and the next four weeks will cost about 4id. 
for com food, and the last four weeks will cost about 6d., thus, 
on an average, it will take about io4d. to fatten up to twelve 
weeks. 
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The Ostend Rabbits are marketed skinned, but most of the 
English ones are not skinned. Most of the customers want the 
Rabbit skinned, therefore they prefer having the Ostend Rab|ijts. 
Most poultry and game salesmen sell Rabbits, and British Rabbit- 
keepers can compete with Ostend producers if they take 'notice 
of the article. An old shed will do very well for a slaughter- 
house, providing it has a floor which can be washed out. Shelves 
for the Rabbits must be arranged round the darkest part of the 
shed, one above the other, about i8 inches wide. Some shaping 
boards, 2 inches shorter than the shelves, and about 6 inches wide 
will also be required, and a small table, a stunning stick, a 
chopper, penknife, steel, and a bucket. The skinning-table must 
be under the window or some other light. 

To kill the Rabbit, take a stick in one hand, and the Rabbit 
by its hind legs in the other. Hit it sharp behind the ears with 
the stick, and it will then be stunned. Next put the bucket 
against the table and stick the Rabbit just behind the ears ^th a 
penknife, holding over the bucket till it has finished bleeding. 
To take out the entrails, lay the Rabbit on its back and cut a 
small piece of fur off in the centre of the belly. Then insert the 
point of the penknife, keeping almost flat, cut down towards the 
thighs a hole of about 4ins., then, take out the entrails, leaving in 
the heart, liver and kidneys, but do not let the liver show. When 
skinning, let the Rabbit lie in the same position, and, from the 
hole already made, separate the skin from the flesh, pulling 
gently. Pull the skin to the hind leg, take the leg and push the 
thigh toward you, and you will find the thigh comes through till 
you can get your thumb between the skin and the thigh, give a 
sharp pull and it is free. The skin separates from the hind feet 
at the joint, but separate the tail and give one long pull till the 
skin gets to the fore feet. Fasten in one corner of the table a 
long nail or screw, and in the sinewy part of the hind leg cut a 
hole and fasten to the nail. Take the skin and continue pulling 
with one hand, and with the knife cut off the ears close to the 
head, keep using the knife till the head is free. The skinning of 
the Rabbit is quite a simple matter after a bit of practice. Cut off 
the feet of the Rabbit, leaving about an inch of fur on, and tuck 
the hind leg through the hole in the other, twist it, and it will 
not come out again. Make another little hole between the first 
and second ribs on each side, and tuck the fore feet in, then place 
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the Rabbits side by side on the cooling shelves, put the shaping 
board on top and leave till cold, covering with a cloth to keep 
-clean. This gives the Rabbit a nice plump appearance. 

If the skins are like those of the wild Rabbit, better prices 
are commanded. Hang the skins on lines to dry, and stretch out 
as far as possible. It will be easy to find a skin merchant who 
will buy them. For marketing the carcases pack them in hampers 
-or boxes that will admit plenty of air. Pack as closely as possible, 
and consign at owner's risk, as it will reduce the cost of carriage. 

Mr. E. Troutt, of Maidenhead, who is most enthusiastic on 
this Table Rabbit question, gives the following advice: — Those 
who have yet to get does should have pure Flemish. Some say 
they are too clumsy, but I deny that. I have one which weighs 
i4lbs. , and she is now with a litter and is as nimble as a cat. If 
you do not know Flemish, get them through " Fur and Feather," 
using the deposit system, and ask someone who does know to 
approve them for you. By so doing you get what you pay for, 
and won't have cross-breds sent you, that- weigh two or three 
T)ounds less than the weight stated. If you know a reliable 
breeder, place yourself in his hands, and he will treat you fairly 
and honestly. Hutches 3ft. 6in. to 4ft. long, 2ft. wide, and 
about 2oin. high, are about my size, but being made of packing 
cases, they are, of course, not all the same size. I agree that 
fattening starts from birth, as Rabbits, like anything else, must 
have a good start in life. I mate young does at about ^ five or six 
months old. I have even mated at four with good results. Those 
does that are in good condition I do not give corn or meal 
to after mating. In the morning I give a wisp of hay and green 
food ; mid-day, green food ; evening, a handful of best broad bran, 
with hay and green food. If green food is short I give water. I 
only give sufficient food at a time to be cleared up before next 
meal time. I use sawdust for bedding, cleaning out twice a 
week. About a week before the litter is due I put in the nest box. 
This is about i6in. by i4in. by 8in., cut down on one side half 
way, and is filled with soft hay. Two nights before and a few 
after kindling, I give a potato, as it ensures a good flow of milk. 
1 also give a pot of water. 

When the litter has arrived I examine at once and kill all but 
the six strongest, as six in a litter, and four litters a year, are 
•plenty for the doe to rear. I start right away to fatten the young- 
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sters by giving the doe in the morning a good handful of oats ancJ 
wheat — two parts oats and one wheat — green food and clover hay. 
At mid-day I give a good handful of best broad bran and more 
green food, and in the evening a mash. One night I beat the 
leaves off the clover hay, and pour scalding water over it just tO' 
damp it, mixing white middlings sufiicient to ensure it not 
being sticky. Another night I use the bran in place of the clover 
leaf, adding barley or pea meal, and a little Molassine Meal. 
Twice a week I put a pinch of flowers of sulphur and at other 
times a little salt. I give this mash along with green food and' 
hay, feeding like this until the young are a month old. I always 
remember to give plenty, but not enough to waste. Some does- 
will eat more mash than others, so one must get to know how 
much each one requires. If short of green food and swedes, I 
give plenty of water. I don't give mangolds to does carrying or 
suckling. At the month end I take the doe and young into the 
fattening pen, that is if the hutch they are already in is not large 
enough. I feed in the same manner until six weeks old, taking 
the doe away on the first morning, and putting her back again at 
night. Next morning I take her away and keep her away for 
two days. I then put her back, and as soon as the youngsters; 
have suckled I take the doe away for good. I allow her two< 
weeks to rest and then mate again. I still feed the youngsters 
the same, increasing the corn to a handful each by the time I 
start to kill, which is at ten weeks. In the morning I feed the 
youngsters first with the corn, and after attending to all the other 
stock give them their green food last, as that prevents pot belly. 
By twelve weeks all are killed off. 

If a heavy Rabbit is wanted, castrate a buck as soon as fit. 
For his food mix the white middlings with tea leaves and use a 
packet of Thorley's Food in four times, giving this as a mash at 
night, and kill at six months. He will then eat like any chicken 
that has been crammed. Castration is not necessary when one is. 
killing at lo or 12 weeks old. Neither does the breeder want the 
bucks separate from the does. To kill them I give a tap at the 
back of the head, then stick at the point of the chest, holding 
the Rabbit between the knees. I skin and clean ready for cook- 
ing, and sell at 8d. per lb., which brings in is. gd. or 2s. I 
cannot give at present the cost per head, but I get the best of 
foods. I give 2s. 3d. per truss of 561bs. for clover hay ; 3s. 6d. 
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per bushel (461bs.) best white oats; 2s. 6d. half bushel very- 
plump wheat; 2s. 281bs. best white middlings, which is like 
flour ; lod. per bushel (i441bs.) best broad bran ; and 4d. per three 
bushel sack of sawdust, which I use only in the corners. 

I give the weight of two litters. Six born Feb- 
ruary nth, just 10 weeks, 3olbs. ; six born February 22nd> 
eight weeks and three days, 27lbs. I picked out the poorest col- 
oured youngster in each litter and fasted a day, weighing them 
when going to kill. The ten weeks' one, a buck, scaled slbs. 
when cold ; paunched and in skin, slbs. loozs. ; skinned and 
cleaned ready to cook, 2lbs. 130ZS. The eight weeks and three 
days one, also a buck, scaled alive 4lbs., dead and cleaned 2lbs. 
150ZS. ; ready for cooking 2lbs. 30ZS. 
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